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The movement of universities in the Middle West to establish 
lines of instruction appropriate to the needs of the business com- 
munity has now completed some ten years of recognized history. 
That period of time has been largely occupied in elaborating 
individual courses (of which there may now be even too many), in 
perfecting methods of instruction, and in devising administrative 
machinery to facilitate or express the movement. There has been 
little interchange of opinion, or persistent endeavor to formulate 
standards; everyone has apparently been engrossed in the cultiva- 
tion of his own vineyard. The developments of the last two or 
three years seem to indicate that the methods of American industry 
are being rapidly intellectualized; that a large section of the 
community is now turning to institutions of higher education, for 
the first time, to fit it for the changing conditions; and that there- 
fore those university departments which are devoted to the branches 
of systematic knowledge most involved in business activities must 
quickly prepare themselves to bear serious responsibilities of 
instruction and leadership. In such a juncture it is essential that 
those who are most concerned should come into closer touch with 
each other, exchange views, deduce conclusions from the brief 
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experience available, help forward the laggards, establish stand- 
ards, and define and emphasize the important questions which 
await solution. 

In a general way the remarks which follow are intended to bring 
out three points. The first is the importance of defining the type of 
man (and his functions in business) to whom it is wise for the 
university to devote itself. The second point is the significance of 
scientific patience in the laying of a permanent foundation for 
instruction, by means of systematic investigation. One of the 
functions of the university will certainly be to point out the short- 
sightedness of the slap-dash methods so often used in American 
industry, and this duty cannot be properly discharged if the 
university itself commits the same errors in the field of learning. 
The third point is that the administration of industrial affairs is a 
form of government or diplomacy in the preparation for which 
general culture studies possess a degree of importance not equaled 
in those professions, based chiefly on physical science, in which the 
stuff acted upon is matter and force rather than human nature. A 
most intimate and harmonious adjustment of professional and 
liberal culture subjects in the student’s program is therefore 
essential. 

I have taken the liberty of placing my leading points before the 
reader in the form of a series of propositions. This I have done to 
focus attention upon them, to facilitate transfer from one theme of 
discussion to another and, finally, to convey the idea that these 
matters are offered for consideration with a view to their amend- 
ment and perfecting, rather than displayed as final conclusions. 

1. The purpose of university departments of business adminis- 
tration is to train men for managerial functions, and for the higher 
kinds of service as experts in accounting, financing, and distribution, 
and in the formulation of broad industrial and commercial policies for 
public or private agencies. 

This purpose should also include the advancement of the sciences 
and educational methods by which this training can be given. 

It is important that we should aim at training men for these life- 
activities, which are at least as vital to society and which offer as 
great opportunities for bringing the powers of the personality to 
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bear, as do those other activities in which college graduates gen- 
erally participate. Unless we do this our influence will serve to 
lower the function of the college as an institution in society. 

The graduates of colleges and universities are never more than 
a handful in the nation. They exercise their power through 
leadership. One does not need to peruse the pages of Mr. Mallock 
to appreciate the fact that the special form of economic competition 
in which we, as educators, are interested is not that of the rank and 
file as individuals or masses, but is the competition between leaders 
to see which can give the best orders. If our ultimate purpose 
is to put industrial policies upon a scientific basis, and to con- 
trol them by ideals of social welfare, the quickest way of achiev- 
ing our aim is undoubtedly to concentrate upon the training of 
leaders. It is, then, outside our principal function, to prepare 
clerical “help,” or salesmen, or even the lower orders of technical 
experts whose services exert slight influence upon the formation of 
industrial policies. 

The first generation of great ‘‘captains of industry” in this 
country was composed of men of exceptional native powers who 
fought their way upward and gained eminence through a process of 
the survival of the fittest. As the phrase goes, they received their 
education in the school of experience. They seized leadership not 
only by right of ability but, technically, as the perquisite of the 
ownership of great fortunes. Since the ranks of these pioneers 
have begun to be seriously thinned by death, a notable change has 
been taking place in the character of our industrial leadership. 
The sons of the pioneers, reared in self-indulgence, do not as a rule 
show either the ability or the desire to take the places of their 
fathers as leaders. The large-scale corporate form of industry, now 
rendered familiar to the general public, is gathering the funds of 
small investors by hundreds of millions. There has begun to 
emerge a special class of administrators, who are not capitalists, 
but stand midway between the multitude of stock and bond 
owners on the one side, and the wage-earning classes and the public 
as consumers on the other. This special class is more and more 
becoming responsible for the inauguration and execution of indus- 
trial and commercial policies. It is the great opportunity of the 
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college to assist this rising profession ‘9 a consciousness of itself, to 
help it to realize its trusteeship, and to stimulate it to conceive 
itself as an intellectual aristocracy in the world of affairs. By 
affording the scientific training, and the knowledge of the basic 
principles of administration, properly buttressed by harmonious 
minor technical principles, the college may assist in making good 
the expectation, everywhere gaining ground in industry, that a new, 
high, fine, scientific, industrial leadership is about to come into 
existence. 

2. A tentative list of essential elements of an education in busi- 
ness administration (economics aside) is submitted as follows; the 
general principles of administration, the principles of corporation 
finance including accounting, the theory of modern mercantile distri- 
bution. 

It is, perhaps, unwise to attempt to distinguish degrees of 
importance between scientific themes as different and, each in its 
own domain, as essential as the three which have been mentioned; 
and I am conscious that in doing so I may be inerely expressing 
a personal viewpoint. If, however, I were obliged to designate a 
subject which seemed to me likely in the future to become the 
central one in the group constituting the equipment for business 
administration, and one upon which courses might base themselves 
somewhat as courses in economics now do upon the elements, I 
should say that it would be the study of those general principles of 
administration which govern, or should govern, the activities of all 
bodies of men who work in organized relationships for the attain- 
ment of joint aims. 

Such a science of administration will concern itself with con- 
ceptions of authority and responsibility, and will provide rules for 
the co-ordination of mutually functioning capacities, and their 
correlation. It will determine the basis upon which the division of 
labor as between administration and operation, and between 
principal and detail, should rest. It will concern itself with stand- 
ards and schedules and sequences. It will provide a definite theory 
of rewards and punishments, together with a critical estimate of the 
modes of applying it. Such a body of principles will claim account- 
ing as an indispensable instrument of precision; and it will not only 
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provide at once the logic upon which the internal relations of 
business units may be based, but will supply innumerable new 
viewpoints and aids toward the solution of problems of socio- 
industrial organization, one of the greatest of which is the problem 
of mercantile distribution. 

3. The founding of new and independent sciences in the field of 
business administration should be held as the ideal to strive for. While 
economics is the science most nearly related to the subjects just men- 
tioned, it is only in part an underlying science with reference to them. 

The conception which we hold of the scientific position of our 
subjects exerts an influence upon us in classification and ter- 
minology, in the choice of methods of investigation, in the care 
with which we examine premises, and in our sense of having 
elbow-room. 

My own view has been, heretofore, that a new foundation or 
lower stratum of organized knowledge was being laid underneath 
the present structure of economic theory, adding new premises, 
supplying missing inductions, and, in general, preparing the way 
for a second Adam Smith, to come some day and reconstruct 
the entire edifice. But the body of general principles now being 
brought to light, through studies in business administration, is 
becoming large, and it seems to remain reasonably distinct from the 
body of economic doctrine. It therefore may be questioned 
whether it is useful longer to consider these principles as something 
underlying economics, or as extensions of economics, or as applied 
economics, or as anything else than subjects complete in themselves. 

Our definitions of political economy, as the science of wealth, do, 
it is true, claim the entire extent of economic phenomena as one 
domain; but this is a claim of territory filed long in advance of the 
settlement or effective development of some of its parts. There are 
large bodies of phenomena with reference to production and con- 
sumption which have not been worked by economists, so that no 
one can say in advance that the entire field will not be too large, 
when it is under cultivation, for one science to compass. There are 
numerous examples of sciences which have divided, or have sent off 
branches from a common base. It may be better to say, in the 
future, that there is a group of economic sciences. 
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The considerations which have most to do with the separation 
of sciences are, of course, chiefly practical in their nature. One of 
the most important of them, to my mind, is the stimulation of the 
investigator. We know that men do their best work when they 
feel assured that their opportunities are highly significant, and that 
the results of their efforts, if well done, will be permanent, through 
their permanent utilization by others. I submit the proposition, 
therefore, that the most stimulating working hypothesis for the 
present is that the investigations, now being carried on, constitute 
pioneer work in the founding of a new group of sciences. 

Whatever working hypothesis we may prefer with reference to 
scientific relationships, the great question upon which unanimity is 
indispensable is that business administration signifies a new 
frontier of science, a frontier now being captured and subdued for 
the world of intellect. The view of industrial and commercial 
activity as a confused, dark, uncertain struggle of personal interests, 
as a drama of leadership, as a negotiation, and as an eternal com- 
promise and succession of makeshifts, is the view propagated by 
mediocrity in industry, and too much echoed by those who profess 
to believe in the universal reign of law. The great leaders of 
industry have long repudiated it, and predicted the increasing 
entrance of science into affairs. Principles there are in abundance, 
already recognized, and within reach of the college instructor who 
will conceive himself as the ‘staff’? man of industry, and will 
gather and sift, define and harmonize. There is even an abundance 
of principles on record, in the history of non-industrial forms of 
organized effort, and capable of being translated into principles 
of industrial action. In the long run the chief function of this 
generation of college men associated with business administration 
will be recognized to be, not teaching (before they have educated 
themselves), but scientific investigation. By their contributions to 
the body of permanent scientific principles they will be ultimately 
judged. 

4. To insure a free hand in the selection of means of investigation, 
and to make instruction less a communication of results and more a 
training of the student in methods of investigation, we should go 
directly to the fountain-head of methodology, and make a first-hand 
Study of the history and forms of the scientific method. 
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It is one of the defects of economics that, as to methods, it 
stands too much isolated in the world of science. It now no longer 
receives new impulses from philosophy as it once did, and it remains 
relatively ignorant of the meaning of the scientific method, as that 
method is used by workers in the natural sciences. The men upon 
whom rests the responsibility for the advancement of investigations 
in business administration need to realize that, if they are to deal 
with new bodies of facts, they should first of all carefully review the 
question of method. They should strive for freshness of vision— 
for the so-called outside point of view—and guard themselves 
against the transfer of methods and working conceptions from other 
subjects, without due discrimination. 

Those who have been originally trained as economists need to 
observe the procedure in the physical sciences, with reference to the 
use of the inductive form of the scientific method. They should 
observe the directness and care with which scientists conduct the col- 
lection and analysis of data, and should emulate the patience with 
which this process is carried forward year after year, before decisive 
results are expected. Not less essential is it that they should learn 
the firmness with which data must finally be handled, to compel it 
to give up whatever fundamental laws and principles it contains. 
Unless this lesson of method can be taken from the physical sciences, 
there is danger, on the one hand, of muddling facts and piling up 
unmanageable data (perhaps wasting time giving them premature 
publication), and, on the other, of resorting, in instruction, to the 
fatal clearness of the unduly simplified premise and the over- 
emphasized distinction which, while they may be well enough in the 
elucidation of a closed system, are unwarranted assumption where 
all is yet tentative. 

In the training of students who are to go out into the laboratory 
of industry, as business executives, the chief care should be to 
inculcate such habits of mind, and such points of view as will be 
later confirmed and developed, rather than disgraced, when they 
stand face to face with experience. The great success recently 
achieved by a group of men with engineering training, in discover- 
ing revolutionary principles of business management, should give 
pause to college men, and raise the question of the efficiency of the 
methods now being used and taught. Why were not some of these 
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discoveries made by men who had received training in economic 
science in college, instead of all being made by engineers ? 

5. After the student begins work in business administration, his 
program should provide for the concurrent study of liberal culture 
subjects and professional subjects, throughout the period of university 
residence. 

I believe that it is only by means of keeping professional and 
general culture studies closely correlated, during the three later 
years of the college course, developing in each line certain aspects of 
what is presented concurrently in the other line, that we shall 
succeed in convincing youths, whose ambitions are narrow, of the 
fact that a broad preparation is the only really efficient one for 
positions of high responsibility. Let me illustrate by reference to 
the principles of administration. These principles are based upon 
human nature. The literary sources from which they may be 
drawn are philosophy and the wisdom literature, psychology, the 
history of political and military organizations, and the biographies 
of great leaders. The study by which they are to be fully grasped 
is a broad one. The application of the principles by the adminis- 
trator likewise calls for broad knowledge, for it can be successfully 
done only with constant regard for the limitations imposed by the 
current state of society, the aspirations of different classes, and the 
furniture of general ideas existing in men’s minds. The proper 
grasp of these matters cannot be obtained by the student unless he 
has appropriate courses in history, psychology, and political science 
to accompany his study of business administration. The most 
certain way of giving the professionally minded student a genuine 
intellectual hunger for these subjects is to accompany them with 
such professional courses as will furnish unanswerable proof of the 
vital relation of such subjects, when rightly conceived and taught, 
to the life he looks forward to. This union of cultural with pro- 
fessional subjects will also exert a beneficial influence upon the 
teachers themselves. As Cardinal Newman points out in his 
Idea of a University: 

There will be this distinction as regards a professor of law, or of medicine, 


or of geology, or of political economy, in a university and out of it, that out of a 
university he is in danger of being absorbed and narrowed by his pursuit, and of 
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giving lectures which are the lectures of nothing more than a lawyer, physician, 
geologist, or political economist ; whereas in a university he will just know where 
he and his science stand, he has come to it, as it were, from a height, he has 
taken a survey of all knowledge, he is kept from extravagance by the very 
rivalry of other studies, he has gained from them a special illumination and 
largeness of mind and freedom and self-possession, and he treats his own in 
consequence with a philosophy and a resource, which belongs not to the study 
itself, but to his liberal education. 

There is another important side to this matter. We wish to 
train men to live as well as to work. During youth and early 
maturity, young men determine what relation, for them, ultimate 
subjects are to bear to immediate ones; and they habituate them- 
selves to turn to certain things as relief subjects or avocations. If 
we wish a man, in later years, to gather stimulus and guidance from 
the experience of men in other fields of effort, and to secure refresh- 
ment, elasticity, and poise from literature and the arts, we must 
train him, throughout his youth, in the daily habit of doing so. 
While his mind is still plastic the bent must be formed of concur- 
rently cultivating different sides of his nature, specifically, of 
keeping a professional or practical interest in view without sur- 
rendering everything to it. 

The student who takes his liberal culture courses first, and later 
his professional studies, is given a sequence which suggests to him 
that his liberal culture studies are an incident of his callow years: 
an appropriate occupation for Freshmen and Sophomores, as an 
extension of the high-school work; and there is suggested to him 
that his later professional studies, and so the activities for which 
they fit him, are the only serious business of adult life. The ideal 
arrangement is to keep the two lines of thought and work side by 
side after, perhaps, the Freshman year until the end of college days, 
however long the professional study may be continued. 

6. With the exception of a few necessary graduate schools, the 
standard form of education in business administration should be an 
undergraduate program in a college of literature, science, and the arts, 
combining for the student the essentials of a liberal culture and a semi- 
professional education. 

There are many indications that there has been a gradual 
slowing-down in the cultural work of college students for many 
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years. The leisure which has been gained by the students is now 
expended (in default of something better) in campus activities. 
This condition indicates a. decline of interest which I believe to be 
the result of the fact that the college has been increasingly recruiting 
persons who do not intend to go into the so-called liberal profes- 
sions, and who, therefore, feel that a liberal culture program is not 
so vital a preparation for them as it was for their predecessors who 
went into the ministry and into teaching. Indeed, indifference and 
open skepticism with reference to the value of cultural courses is 
only too common among collegemen. What is needed is an element 
in the undergraduate program which shall have the gripping interest 
of preparation for life-work and which, closely coupled with the 
other parts of the four-year program, shall invest the whole with a 
new significance. That it is possible to turn the student’s energy 
from the campus to the classroom we may believe when we note the 
intensity of application in professional schools where this interest 
is utilized. 

The program, therefore, which appeals to me as the ideal one for 
the future business executive is one containing liberalizing elements, 
to broaden the judgment and cultivate the taste, and an energizer, 
occupying perhaps a third of the time of the last three years, which 
specifically links the student’s present and future life-programs 
to each other. Nor should it be thought that this ideal of an 
energizer, related to life-work, is anything new in undergraduate 
courses. Such was Greek for the divinity students who once 
dominated the college situation. Such are now the modern 
languages, history, English, and pedagogy, as specialized in by 
the host of women who are fitting themselves to teach. Such are 
the biological sciences, for students preparing for medicine, and 
history and political science for those who expect to enter the law. 

7. All who are connected, through investigation or instruction, with 
the present movement for placing new departments of industrial 
activity upon a scientific basis, in the interest of greater efficiency, and 
of more just and liberal ideals, should appreciate the high calling 
whereunto they are called. 

My first proposition stated the purpose of university instruction 
to be the training of leaders. We cannot perform this function 
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efficiently unless we look beyond the class and the course and the 
individual students, and consider them as agencies by means of 
which we can, in some degree, make ourselves felt in the general 
movements of society. It is a vital matter that we should keep 
ourselves in contact with issues of such high importance that our 
sympathies are fully enlisted, and our ambitions aroused. In other 
words, to work efficiently we must experience enthusiastic devotion 
and find all our powers set loose to full freedom of action by a good 
conscience. 

The remaking of industrial society is an important phase of the 
advance of progress and enlightenment. A short time ago it was 
the industrial revolution which changed physical processes, and then 
slowly reconstructed the industrial order; now it is a second indus- 
trial revolution which, through the application of the scientific 
method, aims to build a new basis of principles upon which 
business policy may rest; and which in so doing will again inevitably 
change much of the industrial order. It is our privilege to take 
part in a movement which is destined to end much drudgery, and 
much antagonism between industrial classes, and to substitute for 
present defective methods of organization and control an intelligent 
co-operation and expert guidance which will unlock a vast amount 
of energy now repressed and lost. Our work should contribute to 
raise the tone of industry by setting forth the new ideals of efficiency, 
of distributive justice, and of democracy. 

If we lament the prominence of the desire for material acquisi- 
tions in our civilization, we may hope to be able to form an ef- 
fective counteracting force, if within the domain of industry itself 
we can stimulate the ambition on the part of industrial leaders to 
realize these newer and more social ideals. Far from weakening the 
forces which make for the dominance of intellect in the world, it is 
our specific duty to raise industrial activity to the plane of an in- 
tellectual pursuit, governed by a high code of professional ethics, so 
that through the industrial life a new demonstration shall be given 
of the value of all which makes for the culture of the intellect. 


Epwarp D. JONES 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





THE NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 


University instruction in business may find its justification 
either from a cultural or from a professional viewpoint. When 
its place in higher education is fully established, it will probably 
be found to qualify in both these ways. Irrespective of the 
feasibility of offering definite professional training for a business 
career, the fundamental facts and relationships of business would 
seem to have an essential place in the cultural equipment of an 
educated business man. Consciously or unconsciously, this 
thought doubtless has been influential in developing the policy 
of those colleges and universities where business courses have been 
featured. Inability to make such courses strictly professional in 
the sense of furnishing a recognized and indispensable training for 
business is sufficient reason why the courses have been slow to 
crystallize and to take their place alongside of legal, medical, and 
engineering study as an integral part of higher education. 

The immediate purpose in establishing the Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Commerce was to give in evening courses an 
opportunity for capable and ambitious employees to pursue busi- 
ness subjects from the point of view of foundation principles—a 
purpose essentially cultural. An ultimate and more fundamental 
purpose was to develop, as rapidly as resources and the advance 
of business science would permit, a course for students not yet 
employed, with standards and professional aims comparable with 
those of the older professional schools. 

The evening work, which has been in progress since 1908, is 
similar in subject-matter and in organization of courses to that of 
the evening schools earlier established at New York University 
and the University of Pennsylvania. If my impression of the 
several university evening schools is correct, their essential differ- 
ences, so far as these can be described, have to do with their rela- 
tions, actual or contemplated, to a general scheme of professional 
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business training. There are also differences in their administra- 
tive and educational connections with the college, and, finally, 
there are doubtless important differences concerning the features 
and policies to receive special emphasis. 

At the time the School of Commerce was established at North- 
western, the evening work was regarded as a first step in what we 
hoped would be a more ambitious expansion. Having a building 
in the central business district of Chicago, the university felt in 
duty bound to make the most effective educational use of it. It 
was believed that a school which would attract young business men 
would be well worth while, irrespective of possible further develop- 
ments. It was obvious, however, that the kind of school we had 
in mind would give us an opportunity to study the problems which 
confront able and progressive employees. At the same time, it 
was felt that some form of co-operation with employers should 
be established, not only, nor even primarily, for their financial 
support but in order to secure a balance of viewpoints essential 
to rational progress with the larger idea of a concrete professional 
training. 

The importance attached to the viewpoint of the employee 
will appear in discussing the operation of the school. Co-operation 
with employers was secured through a board of guarantors 
made up from the membership of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and the Illinois Society of Certified Public Accountants. 
Both of these societies officially indorsed the plan of operation, and 
the guarantors assumed financial responsibility for the school dur- 
ing a period of three years. The total demand on the guarantors 
was less than four thousand dollars, and at the end of the guaranty 
period evening work was practically established on a self-supporting 
basis. The direct financial contribution of the guarantors, there- 
fore, was perhaps the smallest element of their support. Of far 
greater importance was the benefit of their counsel and the facil- 
ities offered by several of them for securing business material. 
Their moral support, moreover, was a large influence in bringing 
students to the school. 

Courses given during the first year were confined to accounting 
(two courses), business law, finance (two courses), and economics. 
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The reason for the selection was primarily the same which has 
governed the addition of new courses since that time, namely, the 
“‘teachability”’ of the subjects, our own preparation to teach them, 
and, finally, in individual cases, the demand. An effort has been 
made to postpone courses in particular fields until there has been 
collected and digested a body of facts and principles—the facts 
leading to, and illustrating, the principles—arranged for presenta- 
tion in a systematic and scientific way. This does not mean that 
the presentation of a business subject is to await complete knowl- 
edge or is to be deferred until every principle set forth is absolutely 
established beyond doubt. The courses, however, should give 
the student a reasonably comprehensive body of material; they 
should involve definite principles; in short, they should have a 
scientific and cultural content calculated to develop correct processes 
of thought upon a significant business subject. It goes without 
saying that the particular teacher should master the field before 
attempting to teach it. 

At present we are offering, in addition to the original subjects, 
courses in organization and management, investments, resources 
and trade, transportation, and business psychology. Besides the 
exclusively business subjects, work is offered in English and public 
speaking and in foreign languages. The demand criterion above 
mentioned has applied primarily to language courses. 

Although courses in the fields which Professor Gay has so well 
called the “periphery of business” have long been comparatively 
well developed, it was assumed at the time the Northwestern 
school was established that a greater part of the material for 
teaching business proper was still to be assembled and that the 
methods of instruction had still to be worked out. We have further 
taken the attitude that the assembling and analyzing of this 
material must be the work primarily of teachers and investigators 
and that the faculty and working staff of a school of business has 
to be drawn largely from among university-trained men. With this 
thought in mind we were not inclined at the start to emphasize 
too strongly the ‘‘practical’”’ or “fact” side of courses, or, as 
teachers, to disturb any more than necessary our moorings with 
general college work and college standards. 
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In order that there might be something tangible to which the 
interest and support of business men might attach, and in order to 
give a desirable flexibility in developing policy, the establishment of 
a separate school was successfully urged. The school is, however, 
essentially an off-shoot of the economics work in the university, 
and up to the present time co-operation between the two lines of 
work has been as close as a personal connection in their administra- 
tion and a largely overlapping teaching force would naturally 
make it. In recruiting the staff of the school, moreover, every 
effort has been made to find persons who possessed, first of all, 
the regularly accepted academic standards of preparation. Need- 
less to add, in a school appealing, as we have appealed, exclusively 
to business men, academic preparation would not suffice unless 
there were combined with it a taste and an aptitude for business 
association coupled with an ability to comprehend and interpret 
practical business situations. 

Of eighteen persons now on the faculty of the school, eight are 
regular members of the college faculty, two are members of the 
law faculty, one is a professor at the University of Chicago, another 
at Armour Institute. Only four have been drawn from practical 
business, and of these, two have severed their business connections 
and are giving their full time to the school. 

The selection of teachers with reference to their academic 
preparation does not mean that the School of Commerce is merely 
an expansion of college work in economics or that its methods and 
point of approach to subjects are confined to those which have been 
tried out in college instruction. It does mean that in our opinion 
a background of successful college experience and of the training in 
accurate observation and careful discrimination which is secured 
by the better products of university graduate departments, con- 
stitutes the kind of equipment which will be necessary in working 
out standards in a new field. The enumeration just given shows 
that we do not rely exclusively upon academic men. It is not, 
however, accidental that the atmosphere of the school is dominated 
by the men who are primarily university teachers. 

Aside from questions concerning courses and teachers, in a 
measure common to all schools, there are two matters which present 
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peculiar difficulties in the university evening school of business. 
These are, in the first place, selecting the right type of students, 
and, secondly, maintaining university standards. On the basis 
of our experience to date, policies calculated to secure these ends 
have taken fairly definite shape. 

While a school conducted as a university extension cannot 
wisely adopt the formal entrance requirements of the college, it is 
not justified, in my opinion, in making an indiscriminate appeal, nor 
is this wise financial policy. Although, as in other schools, a certain 
amount of the selection must result from the experience of the class- 
room, an effort should be made to admit no one who has not a 
reasonable prospect that he can pursue the work with profit. In 
order that courses may be successfully maintained on a university 
plane, a very definite selective process must operate before regis- 
tration. 

The methods of making this selection which we have found most 
effective at Northwestern are a fairly high rate of tuition, publicity 
carefully addressed to the type of students we desire to attract, 
insistence on a somewhat detailed written statement of the student’s 
training and experience, exclusion of all students under twenty-one 
who are unable to satisfy college-entrance requirements, and, 
finally, a careful interviewing of all prospective students. 

When the school was opened, in 1908, admission was granted 
to persons over eighteen years of age, and the publicity given to 
the courses was not formulated with any particular attention to 
its selective influence. The experience of the first two years showed 
that a considerable number of persons were being admitted who 
were unable to carry the work with profit. Careful analysis of the 
list of persons who did not return for the second semester showed 
that the dropping out centered very largely upon persons under 
twenty-one years of age. Beginning with the year 1911-12, 
students under twenty-one years of age are not admitted unless 
they are able to satisfy full college-entrance requirements. 

An attempt has been made to record, before registration, the 
manner in which the student has had his attention brought to the 
school. While there are many omissions in this inquiry, analysis 
of replies enables us to draw the conclusion that careful, discriminat- 
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ing publicity, as distinct from general publicity, has a very large 
selective influence. As result of these observations, the policy 
has been adopted of making all statements concerning the school, 
whether in bulletins, newspapers, or other public announcements, 
carry on their face an appeal merely to persons of maturity and 
of some degree of experience and training. 

It is only with the current year that it has been possible for a 
member of the faculty to interview practically all students prior 
toadmission. The purpose of such an interview is not only to elimi- 
nate students who ought not to enter, but to get those who do 
enter established in courses best suited to their training and needs; 
specifically to persuade students to postpone highly specialized 
courses until they have secured some foundation work in studies 
of a more general nature. By means of the interview, moreover, 
it is possible to adjust the amount of work taken by each student to 
the demands which his regular employment makes upon his time 
and energy; also to work out a definite plan of study either for the 
single year or for a number of years, and thus insure that there is 
an element of purpose in the student’s work. 

As regards previous education, the records of students from 
year to year have shown a gradual advance. Of the 471 registered 
for the first semester of the current year, 16 are university graduates; 
237 graduates of high school; 9 have had three years, 27 two years, 
25 one year in high school, and 157 have had educational opportu- 
nities represented by less than one year in high school. In other 
words, about 55 per cent have had a high-school education or better, 
while 34 per cent have had less than a single year in high school. 

Experience shows that the demand for university evening work 
comes from the following classes of individuals: (a) men interested 
in particular courses; (b) men who would like to secure a compre- 
hensive business training; (c) men who come on the general theory 
that education will do them good. In the first category, by far the 
greatest number are those who are already engaged in a particular 
line of business, and of these in turn much the largest class are 
the accountants; next to accountants come brokers and bond men, 
then advertising men, bank men, railroad men, and, in the organiza- 
tion courses, among others, managers and heads of departments. 
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The course in investments and the language classes also attract 
a considerable number of persons who are interested in the particu- 
lar course, but not so much because of its connection with their 
own business as because it supplies a felt deficiency in their equip- 
ment. 

The number of men interested in a comprehensive business train- 
ing is not so large at the start as it later becomes. A large propor- 
tion of those who on general principles desire to increase their 
education and who are not eliminated during the first semester’s 
work decide later to enrol for the diploma course, the nearest 
approach to a comprehensive training that the evening work 
affords. 

Accomplishment with evening students is largely conditioned 
by the demands which their regular positions make upon their 
time and energy. It is not possible to expect so much time to be 
devoted to outside preparation as is required in college courses. 
On the other hand, the best one-fourth of an evening class, recruited 
as our classes are, will produce rather better results than college 
classes in the same subject. It is a universal experience of our 
teachers who are conducting evening-school and college classes 
at the same time that the interest and response given by the more 
mature minds is an inspiration exceedingly rare in college work. 

From the very beginning of the school, a special effort has 
been made to cultivate the social side of the evening work and to 
develop acquaintance not only among the men themselves but 
with members of the faculty. In this way, we feel that we have 
been able to secure a pretty thorough grasp of the needs of 
employees and the kind of work which will best equip them for 
success in business careers. Our present conclusions on this point 
may be summed up in the word “principles.”” This does not 
mean that the task of securing material and assembling facts 
appears any less important than formerly; but it does mean that 
from our standpoint the service a university can render in assem- 
bling facts and in describing through class instruction the processes 
of business appears of comparatively little value except as the facts 
illustrate principles and as the principles in turn furnish the basis for 
a practical rule of action. 
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The fact that conclusions like the one just expressed rest upon 
experience with evening men has a large bearing upon our plans for 
further work. It means essentially that attention given to selecting 
evening students and to cultivating their relations with the school 
determines not only the quality of evening work but the place which 
the evening school may occupy in a more comprehensive scheme of 
business training. There is no thought that with the inauguration 
of a degree course the evening work will become subordinate. 
While, as in the past, academic recognition in the form of a degree 
will be confined to students who qualify in accord with recognized 
academic standards,’ evening work for men already employed is 
expected to be an important factor in the success of the larger 
program. All plans for business training must recognize the view- 
point of the man in business, whether an employer or employee. In 
the absence of a numerous body of business school alumni, the 
employed student gives the largest opportunity for contact with the 
situation which the man just entering business has to meet. For 
this reason, if for no other, we regard the evening school as a 
fundamental element in our plans. Moreover, we shall try to 
impress the same viewpoint upon students in the day courses. 
The fact that employers and men of large business experience 
figure so largely in the membership of evening courses, will, it is 
expected, be sufficient to give the evening work the place it merits 
in the esteem of faculty and students. Although it will be imprac- 
ticable and pedagogically unwise to have the bulk of work for 
degree students carried on in the same classes with the more mature 
evening men, an effort will be made so to adjust work as to bring 
each day student at some point in his course, into classes with 
students who have had business experience. 

The evening school, as just set forth, has emphasized in our 
minds the contribution employed students may make to the 
success of our further plans; it has also confirmed our belief in a 
degree course closely linked up with the existing college course. A 
plan for such a course has already been adopted which, in so far 


* Evening students who successfully complete twelve courses, four of them 
required, each covering two hours a week for one year, are awarded a diploma in 
Commerce. 
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as it provides for a combined five-year college and business course, 
is similar to the one in operation at the Tuck School. Our thought 
in providing for such an integration with the college course is that, 
whatever the development of new subjects and of new avenues of 
approach to business problems, the spirit of discriminating inquiry 
and research found in university work will be an essential element 
in the success of a professional business course, at least during its 
period of development. Moreover, on broader educational grounds, 
the college course whatever its shortcomings is a recognized and 
essential part of American educational equipment. There seems 
to be no reason to question the wholesomeness of the present trend 
toward a combined college and professional course. 

The first two years’ work of this combined five-year course will 
be that ordinarily given in universities and colleges, and it is 
expected that in general it will include an elementary course in the 
principles of economics. Whether this requirement will be con- 
tinued will depend upon the future development of the work. For 
the present, however, an effort to establish sequence in the courses 
of the third year—that is, the first year of business studies—makes 


it practically necessary that students shall have had economics 
before beginning the business course. The first year in business 
will largely be made up of elective college subjects, adapted to the 
needs of the business course and so selected as to give a general 
survey of the business field. We are considering at present the 
following tentative schedule: 


First Semester— Second Semester— 
Money and Banking 4 hours Accounting 
Corporation Finance 4 hours Business Law 
Resources and Trade .... 4 hours Transportation 
Psychology Business Psychology 


tIn general purpose, the most important difference between the Tuck plan as 
described by Professor Person (Journal of Political Economy, XXI, 117) and the one 
proposed at Northwestern would seem to relate to the constitution of the third year’s 
work. Under the Tuck plan, which takes the students at the end of the junior year, 
the effort seems to be to disturb the first three years of college work as little as possible. 
This effort in the Northwestern plan relates only to the first two years. The third 
year, while carried on largely in college classes, will be concerned with subjects set 
apart as the first year of the business course. 
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It is expected that this work will be given at Evanston. Except 
where division of sections is necessary, students will take their 
work in the same classes with regular college students. The ques- 
tion of developing a professional spirit under these circumstances 
is now receiving consideration, but it is hoped that a rigid selection 
of the students who are to be permitted to continue in the business 
course for the fourth and fifth years will produce, at least after 
the first year of operation, a competitive spirit that will make for 
serious work. 

If our present plans for the fourth and fifth years are carried 
out, it will be desirable not to have the number of students continu- 
ing for those years increase too rapidly. This situation is expected 
to operate in the direction of a rigid elimination of indifferent 
material in the first-year (third college year) class. Students who 
complete the third year of work will be in a position to take up 
advanced courses in their particular field, and it is our plan so to 
schedule the work of the fourth and fifth years that students will 
be led to decide definitely as early as the beginning of the fourth 
year for what lines of business they wish to prepare. 

The plan for the fourth year’s work will provide for at most 
two, probably more often a single advanced course, in the special 
field; one course of a more general nature, which will be the same 
for all students, these two courses to occupy approximately one- 
half of the student’s time. In addition to these there will usually 
be an opportunity for a free elective course say of three hours, the 
remaining five hours, or approximately one-third of the student’s 
time, being taken up with seminary or research work in his special 
field. Whether this work shall be in the nature of a series of prob- 
lems or be devoted to a single inquiry will be left with the student 
and the teacher to work out, but the dominating thought will be 
that the student shall begin in this year to make independent 
inquiry looking toward the solution of practical business problems. 

For the fifth year it is our hope that some arrangement may be 
possible with business establishments whereby students may be 
employed, say on half-time, in the line of business which they 
intend to follow. We have not yet gone far enough to have any 
well-worked-out policy concerning the administration of this 
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feature. Whether we shall encourage men to accept positions ir- 
respective of opportunities to study the particular business, or shall 
try to work out some arrangement whereby students will be given 
special attention has not been determined. My own prediction, 
however, is that whatever theories may underlie our procedure, 
the arrangements made will be very largely individual and take 
account of the situation of the particular student. 

It would seem that two fairly definite results might be accom- 
plished through an arrangement for employment before graduation; 
first, an acquaintance with the atmosphere and routine of a business 
establishment, and, second, an opportunity to secure material for 
an investigation or thesis in a particular business field, the same to 
be worked out under the direction of a member of the faculty. It 
goes without saying that the realization of this plan would involve 
not only the employment of the student but also some co-operation 
between the instructor and the employer. I trust that any criticism 
of this suggestion will take account of the fact that it is a suggestion 
merely, subject to modification or even to abandonment, if a better 
plan appears. 

Whatever the plan adopted, whether it involves employment 
in the nature of apprenticeship or not, it is our thought that a 
large proportion, probably two-thirds, of the work of the fifth 
year shall be devoted to the individual study of practical problems 
connected with the business the student intends to enter. Our 
present idea is to have the students in the fifth year take one course 
besides the apprentice work and individual investigation. This 
should be preferably one involving the public relations of business 
—public finance and taxation, for instance, or municipal problems. 
Here again no attempt has been made to work out a definite 
schedule. 

While, as I have tried to make plain, the details of our plan are 
sti.l to be worked out, the principles have been pretty definitely 
determined. The Board of Trustees has already authorized the 
degree Bachelor in Business Administration, to be given for three 
years of business work following two years of college work. We 
have also decided to give a thorough trial to the principle of the 
general survey work in the first year (third college year), and to 
have all students, making adjustments for difference in preparation, 
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take the same work during that year. An effort will be made, 
moreover, to have some classes throughout the three years in which 
all the students shall come together. Professional business training 
will have to provide for so much divergence in the later years that 
some antidote should be supplied in order to maintain in the work 
a feeling of group unity. 

The feature of the plan which, as it seems to me, is likely to 
meet with the most severe strain in practical operation is the 
provision for individual work during the fourth and fifth years. 
If we should be assailed with numbers, the plan would be difficult 
to execute; but should we be successful in passing on from the third 
year a really picked group, that fact in itself will tend to keep the 
numbers within bounds and will tremendously enhance the possi- 
bilities of individual work. 

It is obvious that such a course as has been outlined would not 
succeed on a self-supporting basis. The plan is projected only 
on the assumption of adequate financial provision both for routine 
instruction and for the research required for continued develop- 
ment and enrichment of the course. 

In conclusion, permit me to say a word concerning the desira- 
bility, from a public viewpoint, of segregating the field of business 
for special study. Professor Marshall has implied that the pro- 
fessional study of business would necessarily direct itself in 
large measure at least to the acquisitive side of business and that, 
as a corrective to this, simultaneous attention should be given to 
matters of public and social administration.’ I am in entire sym- 
pathy with the proposition that emphasis must be placed upon the 
socially productive rather than upon the acquisitive aspects of any 
subject whether it be business, agriculture, law, medicine, or any 
other human pursuit. I am not, however, convinced that it is 
impracticable to develop work in business administration with a 
constant emphasis upon the public and social aspects of business. 
Indeed, if my analysis of present conditions is correct, the only kind 
of training which will make for continued efficiency in business is a 
training which carries with it a capacity to grasp the ultimate and 
public aspects of business situations and to harmonize efficiency 
with considerations of public welfare. 

* Cf. Journal of Political Economy, XXI, tot. 
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If we apply to business the scientific and cultural methods 
employed in the best university instruction, I am of the opinion 
that we shall not only promote efficiency through the development 
of definite professional standards, but that in the long run we shall 
go far toward removing the conflict between business and ethics. 
Further, it seems to me not improbable that, whether or not we 
include public and social administration in the titles given to our 
several schools, we shall find that consideration of these subjects 
will become more and more essential to a really comprehensive 
study of business. These subjects in turn may perhaps gain in 
repute and effectiveness through association with the study of 
business and business efficiency. 

After all, the greatest problem from a public point of view, 
which the study of business in a fundamental way may help to 
solve, is the problem of national efficiency. While we recognize 
the need of studying business from the point of view of the indi- 
vidual who wishes to make himself efficient, it may be doubted 
whether the subject will ever become an important factor in national 
education unless it is able to justify itself from the point of view 
of the community as a whole. 

Business efficiency must be interpreted to mean not only the 
ability to earn dividends but likewise economical use of the materials 
and instrumentalities through which production is carried on. This 
means conservation—conservation of resources and conservation 
of men—a field in which the public, the social, and the business 
activities ought to converge. Unless our study in all of these ~ 
fields results in enforcing the idea of efficiency, and unless there is 
coupled with that considerations of public welfare, results all along 
the line will be far short of what is needed. In view of all of these 
facts, it seems to me clear, not only that the several subjects 
suggested by Professor Marshall should be carried on in common, 
but also, in the very nature of things, that all of them must and 
will be given some attention in business schools, not so much as a 
corrective to dangerous tendencies as because consideration of them 
is essential to efficiency in the highest sense. 


Wrttarp E. Hortcukxiss 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





THE PLACE OF THE HIGH SCHOOL IN COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 


It is a commonplace that European countries, and especially 
Germany, have in the last decade been striving with particular 
earnestness to make their schools perform a function in the training 
of business men. England, France, and Belgium have perhaps not 
been overenthusiastic in the attempt, but they have been by no 
means inactive; and while they have not kept pace with the strides 
of Germany, it is yet true that each country has made distinct 
progress. In England, owing to the comparatively backward 
state of the whole educational system, the problem is particularly 
difficult. And consequently, so far as day instruction is concerned, 
only the merest beginnings of an adequate system can at present be 
discerned. In all of the Continental countries of importance, 
however, commercial education, both in quality and in quantity, 
has gone far beyond the elementary stages. Very naturally we 
look to Germany for the most significant ventures in this new field 
of educational endeavor, for enterprise in this direction is merely in 
harmony with the theory of German education. Those who have 
read Dr. Cooley’s highly instructive report on foreign schools are 
familiar with the general plan and scope of commercial education 
in Germany. For my present purpose it is sufficient to emphasize 
one striking difference between the German system and our own. 
Relatively speaking, no great progress in commercial instruction 
has been made in the German secondary schools. Training of this 
kind is provided chiefly in the schools of continuation and of college 
grade. Of the former there are hundreds. They are everywhere, 
supplementing the business experience of the youth, as he gets it in 
actual employment, with thoroughgoing instruction in business 
affairs. The German continuation school has its counterpart in 
this country in our evening instruction but is far superior to any- 
thing we are able to do here, partly owing to the hold which the 
business school has on the German youth, and partly because to 
compel the attendance in day schools of pupils actually engaged in 
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business has not yet seemed feasible here. It has been my good 
fortune to visit a number of these commercial continuation schools 
and in every one of them I found the instruction excellent. They 
serve great numbers and they serve them well. 

More distinctive are the Handelshochschulen—institutions of 
college grade comparable to our university schools of commerce. 
It would seem that every important city of Germany is bent on 
having its Handelshochschule. Such schools are now to be found in 
Frankfort, Cologne, Leipzig, Munich, Mannheim, and Berlin, and 
others are projected. They are partly self-sustaining—tuition 
fees being charged in ail of them—and are partly maintained by 
governmental aid and by the financial support of commercial bodies. 
In a general way the courses of instruction are similar to those 
offered in our university schools of commerce. There, as here, are 
to be found critics who belittle the possibility of giving academic 
training in business affairs, but the steady growth of these institu- 
tions and the hearty co-operation they win from business men would 
seem to indicate a genuine success for them. 

While adequate provision is thus made in Germany for com- 
mercial instruction at the bottom and at the top, it is a striking fact 
that not much progress has as yet been made in the middle or 
secondary field of study. There are, of course, some hdhere 
Handelsschulen and occasional commercial classes, but in general 
secondary instruction follows the traditional course. Where it is 
modernized the modification has been scientific rather than voca- 
tional in character. In this country, on the other hand, it is 
precisely in the secondary field that commercial education has won 
its greatest success, and where, it seems to me at least, it is to reach 
its greatest efficiency. Year by year the annual report of the 
commissioner of education shows striking gains in the number of 
students of high-school grade pursuing commercial subjects. Even 
more significant, perhaps, is the establishment in the last few years 
of special commercial high schools in a number of important cities. 
New York City has two such schools. Others are to be found in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Springfield, Mass., Detroit, 
Cleveland, and Columbus. 

The American high school, with its absolutely free instruction, 
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often with free supplies as well, and with its doors swinging wide to 
admit all who have completed the elementary school, has no exact 
counterpart in Europe. It is a thoroughly democratic institution, 
whereas schools of similar grade abroad work under limitations 
which seriously interfere with the democratic ideal. Secondary 
instruction in this country has made enormous strides in the past 
decade, and perhaps as never before we are now face to face with 
the problem of deciding the dominating aims of our middle school. 
In theory at least it has been determined that the college- 
preparatory idea shall be cast aside as hopelessly out of date; in 
practice, however, that idea still has a remarkable hold upon the 
secondary school. I intend to discuss only the commercial aspect 
of vocational training in the high schools, and to point out ways 
and means for realizing proper ideals in secondary commercial 
instruction. 

What are the proper ideals? To begin with, it should be 
clearly understood that commercial education involves vastly more 
than familiarity with a few such subjects as arithmetic, book- 
keeping, stenography, and typewriting. These are of course 
fundamental and important, but it is a tremendous mistake to 
ignore the fact that the business world of today demands a much 
wider range of training than is provided in the old-fashioned 
business-school curriculum. In other words, the business man of 
today requires an equipment which goes far beyond the ability to 
record business transactions. Recorders have their place, of 
course, but doers have the far more important function. 
Germany’s extraordinary success in building up its foreign trade is 
due in very large part to the commercial agents who have gone out 
from the fatherland equipped with a knowledge of a foreign lan- 
guage, conversant with the laws and customs of the foreign country 
to which they go, with its economic possibilities, and with its 
particular commercial needs. It is highly desirable that we, too, 
should be able to have adequate representation for our commercial 
interests abroad, but even at home there is a big field for young 
men whose knowledge of business is broad and comprehensive. I 
am not claiming that the school alone can give such knowledge, but 
I do contend that an adequate course of study will put the prospec- 
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tive business man on the right track. Iam not arguing for a course 
of study designed only for those who are likely to be business 
leaders; there are a vast number of minor positions and a vast 
number of youths whose capabilities limit them to such positions. 
What is required is a course of study wisely arranged to mtet the 
needs of the several types of students. Such a course would make 
ample provision in the first year or two for the sort of training 
requisite to employment in minor commercial positions. This can 
be done without sacrificing the necessary continuity in the course 
for those who carry it to completion. 

This brings me to a consideration of what may be properly 
included in an adequate commercial course for secondary schools. 
My experience leads me to believe that practically all of the stand- 
ard secondary subjects, with the exception of ancient languages and, 
possibly, mathematics, may well be utilized for commercial instruc- 
tion. But I hasten to say that this is true only if the selection of 
topics and the method of attack be governed by the dominant aim 
of the school. In other words, the outlines of courses in the same 
subject should differ very widely as between the college-preparatory 
and the commercial divisions. Largely for this reason I would 
argue for separate commercial secondary schools wherever com- 
munity conditions are favorable. The day may come when it will 
be realized that there is a distinct gain for all classes of pupils in 
following a method of study dominated by practical rather than 
college-preparatory aims. In my own city there is a decided 
tendency to reshape the outlines of study for the several subjects 
with a view to making them more practical. We of the High 
School of Commerce have naturally been gratified to note a gradual 
approximation to our own scheme of studies in a number of the 
items of the curriculum on the part of our sister schools of the 
metropolis. If this were generally and adequately done there 
would of course be less need for the separate special school. 

An adequate secondary commercial course, as has already been 
implied, will embrace such subjects as English, modern languages, 
history, science, and art as well as the more technical subjects of 
bookkeeping, stenography, typewriting, and commercial law. It 
will also give an important place to the study of economics, a subject 
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comparatively new in the secondary curriculum but destined to 
prove, I feel confident, an exceedingly valuable instrument of 
secondary training and indispensable in a satisfactory commercial 
course. It is, however, in the specia! treatment of these subjects 
that their commercial value is to be realized. The English instruc- 
tion of the commercial course will not be hampered by college- 
entrance requirements, but will follow a simple, rational plan with 
due regard to the interest of the student. It will include such 
matters as letter-writing with drill on ordinary business idioms; 
the composition of telegrams; the writing and answering of adver- 
tisements; oral and written reports on commercial topics; the 
preparation of a comprehensive and careful discussion of some 
particular line of business. Nor will training in effective oral 
expression be neglected. The power of concise and persuasive 
speech is of much moment to the business man. 

In history the emphasis will be shifted from political and 
military matters to economic and commercial phases. Fortunately 
the new school of textbook writers are giving us suitable material 
to work with. In addition excellent special books are now available. 
Civics in the commercial school will be a first-hand study of the 
government as it actually affects the student and will not overmuch 
concern itself with governmental forms and constitutions. It will 
emphasize the study of municipal activities and acquaint the 
students with the business aspects of his own local government. 
For the last half-decade we have been giving to first-year students 
in the New York High School of Commerce a course in the govern- 
ment of the city which to my mind far outweighs in value the usual 
course in civics which concerns itself with a broad outline of 
government, federal and state. The latter we do not neglect, but 
we associate it with the study of American history and reserve it for 
the mature students. The National Municipal League has been 
carrying on a campaign for a number of years to secure a place in 
the high-school curriculum for a course in municipal activities and 
its work is beginning to bear fruit. 

In European commercial schools the study of foreign languages 
is a conspicuous feature of the program, two and often three such 
languages being included. There is special need for such instruction 
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abroad where different nationalities crowd close upon one another— 
international commerce being to them very much what interstate 
commerce is to us. Obviously no such urgent reasons for empha- 
sizing modern languages exist on this side. Nevertheless a well- 
rounded commercial course will not neglect language instruction. 
Apart from their disciplinary and cultural values, the modern 
languages have a distinctly practical bearing on business life 
through the opportunities they afford the student of securing an 
intimate acquaintance with the commercial activities of foreign 
countries. The social and business customs of the several countries, 
their imports and exports, their commercial relations with us and 
with one another, may all be studied now in books well adapted to 
secondary instruction. Experience shows that four years of the 
study of one foreign language, with a view to securing facility in its 
conversational use, can be relied upon to insure a fair degree of 
fluency in speech. A mere reading knowledge is not sufficient for 
the commercial graduate who can well dispense with some of the 
niceties of modern-language study for an equipment of immediate 
importance to him. Naturally Spanish should be one of the 
modern languages taught, though I must confess that the oppor- 
tunities for young men well trained in Spanish have seemingly been 
overestimated. A goodly number of our young men have secured 
places through their knowledge of Spanish but relatively satisfactory 
openings in Spanish-American trade have not been what might 
reasonably have been expected. 

Science has been rather generally disregarded in the typical 
commercial course and yet the modern industrial world touches 
science at every turn. One great difficulty with science teaching in 
the secondary school has been that it has been too scientific. We 
have really had carefully developed logical courses of the college 
trimmed down to the secondary requirements. The secondary 
school and particularly the commercial secondary school should 
work out its own problem in its own way. Its aim clearly should 
not be to turn out scientists. That is impossible. It should 
introduce the student to an interesting field of work where he will 
acquire a distinct method of study involving doing and seeing 
things for himself and drawing conclusions at first hand. The 
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peculiar commercial value of such studies as biology and chemistry 
hardly require statement. Biology, for instance, may be utilized 
to introduce the student to the raw materials of commerce, their 
production, growth, and relative values. Topics such as sanitation, 
prevention of disease, conservation of natural resources, sources of 
raw materials, plant and animal breeding, development of natural 
products will form the staple of instruction. In the study of seeds, 
for instance, the pupil is led to make a classification of all seeds that 
are of commercial importance. He investigates the method of seed 
selection for planting, and the relation structure, germination, and 
efficiency have to the production of good crops and large yields. 
Then will follow the study of ploughs, harrows, cultivators, as 
instruments for preparing the soil, and of machines and methods em- 
ployed in the harvesting of crops. This gives the pupil a meaningful 
glimpse into the great field of agriculture. Finally comes the study 
of the milling of the grain and the distribution of the product as a 
food supply. The student will learn that the findings of biology 
have a distinct bearing upon commercial processes, that all 
industries which concern plant or animal production are developed 
only as progress is made in biological research, and that the method 
of experiment is the only way in which real progress can be secured. 

Chemistry offers interesting possibilities for commercial and 
industrial application in the study of processes and materials. 
Obviously the outline of study in biology and chemistry in the 
commercial course will show wide divergences from the outline 
usually followed in the general high school. Commercial knowledge 
will be the primary aim and the purely scientific will be the 
by-product. In New York City and other centers there is a 
decided tendency to modify the teaching of science in the direction 
I have indicated. 

Today one of the chief items in the cost of producing a staple 
article is the expense of advertising it. The business world spends 
enormous sums to attract and secure customers, and, in doing so, 
makes use of many avenues of publicity. Note the numerous 
advertisements appearing in magazines and other publications, and 
observe the artistic care evidenced in their presentation. Not only 
are the illustrations well drawn and attractive, but the lettering 
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and arrangement of descriptive matter are also in the best of taste. 
Clearly here is a hint for the drawing department of a commercial 
school, whose business it should be to develop a course of study 
centering about artistic lettering and advertising design. Hundreds 
of articles of commerce today owe a great part of their value to their 
artistic advertisement, and if only for the refinement of taste which 
it cultivates, the study of drawing in the business school would have 
a distinct commercial value. 

It is hardly necessary for me to dwell upon such subjects as may 
be classed under the head of business technique—arithmetic, 
penmanship, accounts, stenography, typewriting, and business law 
—for clearly their place in the commercial curriculum is obvious 
and well assured. Because of their immediate practical importance 
they must receive adequate time and attention throughout the 
course. The commercial graduate properly trained in stenography 
and typewriting has a distinct advantage. While it is not desir- 
able for a capable young man to settle down to stenography and 
typewriting as a permanent occupation, our experience has shown 
that training in stenography furnishes a stepping-stone to more 
important business positions. One of our graduates recently wrote 
me on the point. He says: “Starting out, the graduate should get 
his first years of training in a stenographic position. This gives 
him an insight into the work of the inner office, and I have found 
from present experience and from conversations with other com- 
merce boys that the average employer is only too glad to advance 
to higher positions the stenographer who shows that he is above the 
job.” I have in mind now a large number of instances which sup- 
port this statement, though of course it should be remembered that 
a well-equipped commercial graduate has abundant opportunity in 
other directions. 

There remains for consideration the subject whose rare value for 
commercial training has been tardily realized—economics. Even 
our best secondary commercial schools have as yet failed to utilize 
to the full the possibilities of this subject. Generally speaking, only 
piecemeal courses of customary college type are offered, when what 
is needed is a thoroughly graded course, continued through several 
years. It may well be that some other branches of study may have 
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to yield a place to this new subject. I do not think it would 
require a great deal of argument to show that mathematics, for 
instance, has less to offer the intending business man than has 
economics. The refinements of economic theory will, of course, 
find little place in the secondary course. The work should be 
concrete throughout and closely related to the practical side of 
business training. It should give much attention to what might 
be called economic geography. I am well aware that the so-called 
commercial geography, as it is usually taught, is comparatively 
valueless. It is of little consequence for a student to acquire a lot 
of facts from a textbook about the statistics of trade. They are 
soon forgotten and contribute very little toward business training. 

As typical of the sort of economic work I have in mind, I would 
cite the course we give to first-year students in our school, as 
described in a statement prepared by the head of our economics 
department. It is grouped around two main ideas—New York as 
a manufacturing city and New York as a commercial city. We 
begin with a report on the occupations of the boy’s family, his 
friends, and his neighbors, and a study of the industrial life on his 
block. The student is given the problem of classifying the occu- 
pations and grouping the workers according to his classifications. 
He is then required to study and express graphically the figures from 
the United States census and the state census for gainful occupa- 
tions in the United States, New York state, New York City, and 
Manhattan and Bronx boroughs. Then he combines the figures 
collected by the boys of his section (40) and his class (500). The 
results show, of course, that the manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits and trade and transportation are the great groups of 
city industries. 

We take manufacturing first as being most interesting to the 
boy, and we begin the study of the problem of the manufacturer 
from a table specially prepared by us from the census report on the 
concentration of important manufactures in forty-seven cities. 
The problem is formulated as the assembling of raw material, 
power, labor, and capital at a place convenient to the manu- 
facturer’s market. Each of these factors is studied in detail. The 
following are some of the topics discussed under labor: population; 
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its composition, its growth from immigration, from migration, and 
from excess of births over deaths; the effect of an increase from 
each source upon the efficiency of the workers of the city; the 
location and distribution of the labor force throughout the city; 
the effect of the sanitary regulations of the Board of Health and 
housing regulations of the Tenement House Department, etc., the 
systems of employment; why the help, handicraft, and domestic 
systems still survive in this city; the important manufactures of 
this city, together with the kind of labor they use, and how the 
labor supply has affected them; what manufactures are leaving the 
city on account of the labor; what manufactures are coming in 
because of an abundant supply of cheap labor; the distribution of 
manufactures throughout Manhattan and the greater city, and how 
this distribution is related to the distribution of labor; how trans- 
portation improvements modify this distribution, etc. In a similar 
way are treated the problem of a supply of power, of a supply of 
capital, of a supply of raw material, and of access to a market. 
The natural advantages New York has for commerce—its harbors, 
its inland waterways, its situation, and its hinterland with its 
products—is the first topic taken up in the second half-term. The 
improvements of these natural advantages and the sharing of the 
work of improvement on the high seas, throughout the hinterland 
and in the harbor by the national, state, and city governments, 
respectively, is the second topic. The general idea of a great 
seaport that the boys formulate from a study of the great ports of 
the world is that it is favorably situated on the coast where it can 
draw unto itself the products of the near hinterland and distribute 
them over the world, and that it gathers together the products of 
the lands beyond the seas, and distributes them over the near and 
far hinterland. These topics are worked out in detail like that of 
the labor supply, already described. The course is concluded with 
a simple outline of the work of banks, trust companies, and stock 
exchanges in supplying the necessary capital for manufacture and 
for trade. 

The boy has now secured a generalized and systematic view of 
the trade and manufactures of his city and has obtained a fund of 
detailed and specific information about the part he and his neigh- 
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borhood play in making New York a great city. The boy is 
studying an economic unity, the metropolitan district, and he is 
comparing it, whenever possible, with the United States and the 
world. He has learned to use statistics compiled by others and he 
has helped compile some of his own. His generalizations are 
economic generalizations, he has learned to formulate economic 
principles, and he has observed the operation of economic laws. 
We believe that this study has supplied him for his future study of 
economics with a concrete background, which will be filled out in 
the later years of the course by the study of his civic environment 
and his more formal study of commercial geography of the United 
States and of the world. 

This method of beginning economics can be applied in almost 
every school. The local economic unit will furnish all the material 
that the teacher can utilize. It means work for the instructor, but 
the trained and enthusiastic teacher will find the task full of interest 
to himself and to the pupils. 

Following upon the study of the city comes a similar study of 
New York state. The chief extractive industries are considered— 
farming, fruit-growing, lumbering, mining, etc.—and later the most 
important manufactures and the transportation and banking 
facilities. After this study of local commercial geography, the 
student is ready to go on to a consideration of the economic geog- 
raphy of the United States, taking up such topics as physio- 
graphic regions and conditions, location and distribution of 
manufactures, marketing, transportation, exports and imports. 
He will be called upon to make a careful study of some one par- 
ticular topic, using material to be found in governmental reports. 
This particular work is scheduled for the second year. In the 
third year he will make a careful study of the principal countries 
having commercial relations with the United States. 

The study of economic geography gives the pupil an excellent 
preparation for the short course in economic theory prescribed for 
the first half of the fourth year. By way of concluding the work 
the final half-year is devoted to the trust problem or corporation 
finance and the money and banking questions. That high-school 
seniors can do intelligent and profitable work of this character I 
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think has been clearly demonstrated. Perhaps no other subject is 
comparable to economics in the inspiration it gives the student to 
go on with his studies after the secondary-school days are over. I 
find our graduates practically unanimous in testifying to the great 
practical value of the economics course pursued by them. 

So much for the course of study. Of exceeding importance is 
the method of teaching. There must be a careful avoidance of the 
tendency to make commercial training merely or largely informa- 
tional. The teacher in a commercial school who does not consist- 
ently employ the problem method in instruction, who does not 
strive for and secure real thinking, may be doing something 
interesting but he is not training business men. 

Much might be said with reference to certain auxiliary features 
of the work of a commercial school—its relation to business 
organizations and business men; its study of vocational oppor- 
tunities, and its touch with its graduates in the business world. 
During the past few months we have gathered a mass of interesting 
information from such of our graduates as we could reach, touching 
upon the character of the work they are now doing, their progress 
since graduation, and the scope and quality of their school prepara- 
tions as tested by their actual experiences in business. Our most 
helpful critics are not the business men, but our own graduates, 
who are able to speak definitely of the strength or weakness of the 
courses prescribed in the commercial curriculum. 

In conclusion I would say that the commercial school ought not 
to limit its activity to day instruction. In every city there are 
hundreds of young men who would profit immensely by the oppor- 
tunity of securing instruction in evening courses. Many of these 
have been day students who were obliged, through necessity, to cut 
short their school career. Many are graduates of general high 
schools and colleges, who would gladly add to their business equip- 
ment. Perhaps the day may come when the commercial school 
may be able to give continuation courses, as is done abroad—say 
from four to six in the afternoon. If employers could be made to 
see the advantages of this arrangement, the way would be easy. 
In this direction some attempt at least should be made to widen 
the usefulness of the commercial school. James J. SHEPPARD 


New York Hicu Scoot or COMMERCE 

















“EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS.” THE BOSTON HIGH 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


The Boston High School of Commerce was opened in September, 
1906, with 142 pupils. Its membership in succeeding years has 
been 332, 554, 721, 837, 967, and 1078. Owing to lack of accom- 
modation, the school has been obliged to deny admission to at 
least 500 boys during the last three years: at present two main 
divisions of the school are one-half mile apart. These few state- 
ments show to a certain extent the demand in the city for the kind 
of work the school is doing. The object of this paper is to tell as 
directly as possible what that work is—to show how one school is 
trying to fit high-school boys for business. The paper tries to set 
forth some educational practice rather than educational theory. 
It seems to me eminently fitting to put on the market reports of a 
few educational experiments at the present time when so many 
new theories are being launched forth by educational promoters. 

In its earlier years, the school was popularly called Commercial 
High School, and even some official publications of the city used 
that name. The first head master of the school insisted that this 
was a misnomer. He maintained that a commercial high school 
centered its work around such distinctly commercial subjects as 
bookkeeping, stenography, and typewriting, and prepared for 
secretarial positions; or, as one of the boys of the school said 
recently in class, for the passive side of business. A high school 
of commerce on the other hand, he maintained, offers a more 
liberal course and prepares for the competitive, or active, side of 
the business. A high school of commerce includes all the work 
of a commercial high school and more. This point of view has been 
quite generally accepted in the city so that we now hear but 
seldom any name other than the High School of Commerce. 

The aim of the school can be stated briefly: to give its pupils 
the best possible preparation for a career of business usefulness in 
Boston, either municipal or metropolitan. This statement of the 
aim carries with it the thought that the school takes no concern 
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about any of its pupils who may wish to go to college. That work 
is being done well by other high schools in the city and boys who 
may wish to go to college are expected to go to one of these schools. 

It is not the attitude of the school that the boy must necessarily 
show some very decided business bent in elementary-school days 
to warrant his attendance at the High School of Commerce. The 
demand for service in the business world is great and varied: if a 
boy has a general notion that he wishes to enter upon a business 
career, the school is pleased to receive him, to train him as well 
as possible, and to try to place him in that avenue of business 
activity where he can use his capacities to best advantage. 

The school does not promise to get the boys positions: that 
would be unprofessional, and the promise would be a hard one to 
fulfil, since the actual hiring of boys is done by agencies outside 
the school. Our promise is to do our best to secure positions for 
such boys as make a satisfactory record with us. Thus far our 
graduating classes have numbered 19, 9, 41, 91, and 113, and no 
boy can rightly complain of the way that promise has been made 
to apply to him. 

The course of study is largely a required one. This is so for 
two reasons. First, the teachers of the school, as a result of their 
experience and investigation, know better than boys or parents 
what steps are necessary to take them from the level from which 
they came to the level for which they are ambitious. Second, a 
man in business often has to do things that he does not like or that 
he is not fitted for if he wishes to discharge properly the responsi- 
bilities of his position in life. For this same reason we offer no 
apology to boys for asking them to do work that they do not like, 
or that they are not fitted for, when we think that such work is 
necessary for preparing properly for the responsibilities of business 
life. 

When they first enter the school, they choose between Spanish, 
German, and French. Whichever they take they have to study 
for their entire four years. This choice is the only one that they 
have during their first two years. Their other studies are, in the 
first year, penmanship and elementary bookkeeping forms, ele- 
mentary science, mathematics (largely commercial arithmetic) 
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and English; in the second year, history and commercial geography, 
mathematics (largely commercial arithmetic), bookkeeping, and 
English. The third-year studies are bookkeeping, typewriting, 
chemistry, and English, in addition to the required modern lan- 
guage and to stenography (to be followed two years), or geometry, 
or advanced arithmetic. In the fourth year, besides the modern 
language the studies are economics, commercial law and civil 
government, English, and typewriting, and, as an additional 
subject, stenography (continuous elective), or bookkeeping, or 
chemistry, or solid geometry, algebra, and trigonometry. During 
the last two years, instruction is given in commercial design, but 
this is an extra study which does not count toward a diploma. 

During the course, lectures are given to the pupils, a report of 
which will be given separately. Our course of study calls for a 
fifth-year special course, designed primarily for graduates who 
wish to come back to school and take a part-time course, and for 
graduates of other high schools. At present it seems inexpedient 
to encourage this course. 

Practically all studies require five meetings a week. Each 
pupil is expected to carry five studies. 

When the school opened, in 1906, the school session in prac- 
tically all the city high schools was five hours in length, and it was 
so in the High School of Commerce during the first year. It was 
pointed out to the school during the year by certain business men 
that such hours were hardly consistent with the business hours of 
the city, and they recommended a longer session. Those intrusted 
with the management of the school recognized the argument and 
accordingly recommended the present hours to the School Com- 
mittee, and the recommendation was adopted. The school now 
is in session five hours and fifty-one minutes—from 8:55 to 
2:46. Of this time, ten minutes are given up to opening exer- 
cises, 44 minutes to recess and passing, and 10 minutes to light 
gymnastic exercises. The remainder of the time is divided into 
seven periods of 41 minutes each. These hours and the home 
lessons suggest such a plan of life as this for the boys: rise not later 
than 7; play after school until 5; study from 5 to 6, and from 7 or 
7:30 until lessons are finished; and retire not later than ro. 
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School spirit is one of the very valuable assets of any school. 
Each school has its own distinctive spirit and its own ways of foster- 
ingit. Aschool which fits boys for business must have an individu- 
ality peculiar to its problem. Special study is therefore given to 
the question of having the school spirit help in turning out such 
young men as are expected from the school. 

A boy should leave the school with a spirit of being willing to 
work and of being willing to take whatever tasks are given him 
to do, within proper limitations; he should take up his work with 
pleasure and enthusiasm; he should be intensely loyal to his 
employers, and he must measure his worth by results rather than 
by hours. It is the function of the school spirit to help contribute 
these factors to the boy’s preparation. 

The school spirit of the High School of Commerce is aided by 
a number of features which may be touched upon briefly. Decided 
effort is made to keep the pupils happy at their work, while the 
same effort is made to keep them working all the time. Musical 
associations are strongly encouraged, and about one-tenth of the 
school, during school hours under the direction of one of the teachers 
engage in some one of the musical activities of the school, which 
include a band, two orchestras, two glee clubs, and a string quartet. 
Athletics is strongly encouraged and practically all the boys of the 
school belong to the athletic association. No boy whose school 
record will not warrant it is allowed to represent the school in the 
practical work, about which more information will be given later. 
The ideals and habits that go to make up a successful business 
man are those which are insisted on throughout the school. All 
these forces working together throughout the school hours and 
through the medium of studies, most of which are in the course of 
study for their vocational value, have produced a school spirit 
which is very helpful in preparing boys for their life-work. 

In a vocational school, there should be practical work. In a 
high school of commerce, the opportunities for such practical work 
are very great. If the co-operation of the stores is necessary, 
the merchants of the city are most willing to co-operate. In 
Boston, however, the work is able to stand on its feet on account of 
its own real worth. In but very few cases are the boys of the school 
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taken into a store for practical work merely as a courtesy to the 
school. Usually the boys earn whatever they are paid. The 
courtesy from the stores—and it is a courtesy we very much appre- 
ciate—takes the form of coming for their help to us rather than to 
the other possible sources in the city. It almost seems to me that 
the possibilities of this practical work in connection with the school 
are limited only by the efforts of the teachers and pupils working 
together in searching out the possibilities. More and more are 
the boys looking out for themselves in the matter of getting this 
practical work. The concern of the school seems to be more and 
more to foster the tradition in the school that a boy who looks after 
himself in this regard gets more credit in the official records of the 
school, on account of initiative shown, than a boy who is placed 
by the school. The school further concerns itself with so systema- 
tizing this practical work that it will be of as much value as possible 
to the boys. 

This feature of practical work finds expression in four principal 
ways: Saturday work, occasional assignments during the year, 
work at Christmas, and summer apprenticeship work. In addi- 
tion, many boys do after-school work; but this work is fraught 
with so much danger to the boy’s progress in school that official 
notice is not taken of it. 

By all these means of getting practical experience, the boys 
of the school earned between $35,000 and $40,000 last year; at 
the time figures on this question were collected, there were about 
goo boys in school. 

Saturday work is very much encouraged. Work at Christmas 
time depends on the boy’s standing in his class work: only the boys 
of such a grade of scholarship as warrants it are allowed to take 
this work. The boys who are sent out for a day or two at a time 
during the year must also maintain such a grade of scholarship as 
to warrantit. Itis from the summer work, however, that we expect 
our greatest returns. The importance of this feature can be esti- 
mated when I tell you that 65 per cent of the boys worked during 
the past summer. The 397 boys working under this scheme 
earned nearly $17,000. This made an average of over $5.00 per 
week for each boy while he worked. This figure compared with 
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about $10,000 earned the summer before by 352 boys. Moreover, 
the boys found more of the positions for themselves this past 
summer: where four years ago the school placed directly 75 per 
cent of those who worked during the summer, this year the school 
placed 20 per cent. The efforts of the teachers are now concerned 
with directing a boy how to find a summer position and where to 
find one, rather than to find it for him. 

This practical work of the school is one of its important features: 
boys plan for it as they do for their other school work. A boy who 
has had no practical experience before he graduates from the school 
is considered more or less in disgrace, and is the rare exception. 

Boys bring back reports for all employment work to which they 
are assigned; these reports, filled out by the employers, are placed 
on file and are consulted from time to time as the need arises. 

The regular classroom work is supplemented by special lectures, 
which make a decided contribution to the school. Some of the 
lecturers are paid and some contribute their services. The general 
purpose of the lectures can be best explained by giving the general 
nature of several of the courses. One series given to the Seniors is 
made up of ten lectures on transportation in New England, six 
on advertising, six on salesmanship, and about twenty on com- 
mercial possibilities in South America. Another series of lectures 
given to the Seniors is made up of ten lectures on ‘‘ Economic 
Resources of the United States” and about twenty-five lectures 
under the general head of ‘‘Office Routine”; in this course are 
explained various details and incidentals of office work and con- 
vention, with demonstrations of advertising and salesmanship. 
Another set of lectures is given to the Junior class under the general 
head of “Local Industries’; it comprises six lectures on the 
leather business, three on textile industries, three on banks of 
Boston, three on historical, commercial Boston (illustrated), and 
about twelve on various industries of New England. Another 
set of lectures is given to the school as a whole upon general busi- 
ness, economic and civic subjects. 

Too much importance cannot be attached to the need of an 
efficient teaching staff. Of much rore importance than a suitable 
building, a favorable location, a proper course of study, abundance 
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of books, supplies, and equipment, is proper instruction. For 
the special need of a high school of commerce, teachers are not yet 
trained. It will be many years before we have a set of teachers 
trained for this particular line of work as well as those are trained 
who are engaged in the classical education. We who are now at 
work must do our best to meet the oncoming competition in this 
line of work and also to gather such experience and informa- 
tion as will enable the next generation of teachers to work more 
effectively. 

To get the necessary kind of teachers, adequate salaries will 
have to be paid. At least six of our teachers have had offers from 
business houses at advanced salaries. A city will get in the way 
of instruction just what it pays for. If it wants only $1,000 work 
done, then $1,000 is enough for salary; but if it wants the benefit 
of service which is worth $2,000 or $3,000 in the open market, 
then it must not expect to get it by offering a salary of $1,500 or 
$1,800. If it wants as teachers men who can prepare boys to take 
up the more responsible positions in business organizations, then 
it will have to offer suitable salaries. The past year has seen 
perhaps a greater advance in teachers’ salaries throughout the 
country than any year ever before. While we are in the midst of 
this movement for better salaries for teachers, I wish to enter a 
special word in advocacy for a salary that will attract suitable 
teachers into the work of a high school of commerce. 

A teacher in a high school of commerce must be equipped with 
a liberal education and good habits of study, and he must further 
be an authority in the line in which he teaches. He should belong 
to the distinctly commercial or semi-commercial bodies in his 
city; he should form a business acquaintance with the best firms 
of the city, and should frequently be seen in the gatherings of busi- 
ness men; and above all he should have a great love for his own 
city and full confidence as to its future prospects. 

One of the questions that is immediately asked about our 
school is: ‘‘What are the alumni doing?” When this question is 
put to me, I am not sure what kind of answer is expected. The 
people before me know it takes time to train a person for a particular 
career. The school has been in existence six years. Its aim has 
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not been to instil into the minds of its pupils get-rich-quick ideas; 
its object has not been to be able to gather as quickly as possible 
a set of statistics showing what wage the boys have received year 
by year after graduation, and showing how the wages compared 
with those of the boys of other high schools. Such reports as these 
appeal to me as being more or less sensational rather than pro- 
fessional. The aim of the school has been above all to develop 
a man, to give him such a fund of knowledge about his own city 
as was possible, and to give him such vocational instruction as he 
could assimilate in the four years he was intrusted to our care. 
We do not mean to say that we are not watchful over our alumni. 
On the contrary, we are very watchful. When we think that they 
are not progressing so rapidly as we think they should, we try 
to find the cause and remedy it. When we think that they are 
trying to progress too rapidly, we do our best to set them right. 

In general, I should report of our graduates that most of them 
go into the distributive side of business. Very few go to college. 

Our principal way, at present, of getting information about our 
alumni is through a general letter in which we ask the following 
questions: 


1. Mention places employed since graduation, giving dates. Give pay 


received. 

2. Have you worked for any of these concerns during your summer vaca- 
tion ? 

3. If you have changed houses mention the reason. 

4. What parts of the school training have been most useful to you in your 
work ? 

5. How could the school have helped you more than it did? 

6. Are there any opportunities for summer employment or permanent 
positions with your firm. To whom should communications be sent ? 

7. In what lines of work do you find good opportunities for alumni of this 


school ? 
8. Can you give any information regarding other alumni? 
(Additional suggestions and information will be gladly received.) 


Information like this will be asked for from our alumni during 
the first, third, sixth, and tenth years after graduation. 

One of the lessons we try to teach is that of thrift. This is done 
in one way by not making continual appeals to attract away a part 
of the weekly allowance of the boys; in a second way it is done 
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by encouraging the boys to make weekly deposits in the school 
savings bank. The object and work of this bank can be best shown 
by making a few extracts from a circular letter sent to the parents 
of all the pupils in school: 


The bank has now been in existence in school for nearly a year. The 
extent to which it has been used by the teachers, pupils, and organizations of 
the school has more than fulfilled expectations. During the year there weré 
25 bank days; the total deposits were $2,862.11; 342 accounts were opened; 
$210.70 was drawn out during the year; the balance in the bank at the end 
of the school year was $2,651.41; the total number of deposits during the 
year was 1,968; the average daily individual deposit was $1.44; the average 
daily total deposit was $106.49; the average total deposit of each depositor 
was $8.37; average total withdrawal of each depositor was $0.64; average 
net deposit of each depositor was $7.73. 

One day each week is known as “Bank Day,” and during one period of 
that day, pupils desiring to make deposits go from their several rooms to the 
banking-rooms and make their deposits, the amount of each deposit being 
entered upon a “ Deposit Card”’ which will be kept by the pupil. The money so 
received is deposited in the Home Savings Bank in my name as trustee. When 
the total amount deposited by any one pupil amounts to $3.00, the Home 
Savings Bank, on the last “Bank Day” preceding the quarterly dates on 
which money goes on interest, will issue a depositor’s pass book, and thereafter 
when the amount deposited by him equals the sum of $1.00, it shall be trans- 
ferred by the bank to his pass book. Deposits made by the pupils may be 
withdrawn in whole or in part on any “Bank Day” by an order signed by both 
pupil and parent or guardian. Deposits of five cents and upward are received. 
On “Bank Day” the Home Savings Bank sends a representative to the school 
to receive the deposit of that day, but all clerical work connected with the 
receiving of deposits is done by pupils chosen for their fitness to do that work. 
In order that the pupils of the school may, in addition to cultivating habits 
of thrift, gain practical experience in banking, as much of the work connected 
with the operation of the bank as is expedient is done by the pupils. They 
have already elected a Board of Trustees, each home room having a represen- 
tative on the board, and this board has elected its own officers, a president, 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and assistant treasurer. 

To aid in assuring the success of the High School of Commerce Savings 
Bank, we ask your earnest co-operation by giving the boys all the encourage- 
ment you can. There are numerous little ways in which boys can save if 
they are reminded of them, and it should not be difficult to show them the 
wisdom of doing so. We earnestly believe that the teaching of thrift goes hand 
in hand with the training for business which the boys of the High School of 
Commerce are receiving, and we think you will agree with us that in no way 
can the school be of greater or more permanent benefit to its pupils than by 
helping them to form early in life habits of thrift and economy. 
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Finally, the High School of Commerce Savings Bank does not wish to 
interfere with any scheme of saving which certain boys of the school may be 
carrying out. In such cases, it is for the boy and the parent to decide as to 
whether it would be a wise thing to transfer his savings to the school savings 
bank. 


The heads of departments of the school, with their respective 
departments, are as follows: Oscar C. Gallagher, English depart- 
ment; Joel Hatheway, Modern Language Department; Winthrop 
Tirrell, Economic and History Department; Newton D. Clarke, 
Mathematics Department; Raymond G. Laird, Business Technique 
Department; Owen D. Evans, Science Department. The work 
in salesmanship is in charge of Maurice J. Lacey. The men have 
submitted the following brief reports in answer to the question, 
“‘How is the work for which you are responsible meeting the needs 
of the school”’ ? 

Business Technique Department.—The function of the depart- 
ment of business technique is to ascertain the requirements, in 
the way of clerical training, that a typical business man would 
place on the output of our school, and to meet that demand in so 
far as practicable. 

Good handwriting is always demanded. In addition to the 
half-year of instruction that the pupil receives, he is required, in 
connection with his various studies, to do his written work care- 
fully and in accordance with the style of the adopted forms. In 
the Senior year, that he may be sent out to his first position a 
crédit to himself and to the school, one period each second week is 
given to a review of penmanship. 

Bookkeeping is taught with the double purpose of giving a 
training in a bread-winning vocation, and of giving to those who 
may never become practitioners, such an understanding of the 
methods and purposes of accounts that they may not be at a 
disadvantage from the operations of dishonest bookkeepers, and 
that they may comprehend to the fullest extent the conditions 
reflected by business and financial statements. Pupils are drilled 
in drawing up a large number of forms and papers incident to 
several types of businesses. Study is made of the accounts of 
retail and wholesale trading businesses, of commission concerns, 
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and of manufacturing enterprises. In all these instances, the 
transaction comes to the pupil as nearly as possible in the form and 
manner that it reaches the real business house, and he disposes of 
the clerical end much as if he were engaged in an actual office. A 
large amount of very valuable information is secured regarding 
the administration of these businesses and of the routine of their 
counting-rooms. 

That portion of the student body that selects the secretarial 
course gets the same clerical training as above outlined to the 
completion of the third year and in addition phonography is taken 
during the third and fourth years. The dictation given these pupils 
includes correspondence from a considerable number of businesses, 
from editorials of leading daily papers, and from congressional 
matter. The thorough use of one make of typewriter is required, 
and some familiarity with one or two others is given. Plans are 
being made to introduce a phonograph office machine for use in 
connection with the work of this department. 

Mathematics Department.—The department of mathematics 
has defined its problem as an attempt to train boys mathematically 
for the work which they expect to enter. This, from the purpose 
of the school, means to nearly all the students some form of com- 
mercial employment. About 1o per cent may have a higher school 
in view, and for such boys the usual fitting courses are provided; 
but these courses, having nothing distinctive, may be disregarded 
in any discussion of the work of the department. 

The work of the first two years is a continuous course in arith- 
metic, and in such topics of algebra, geometry, and commercial 
arithmetic as can be related to the course and serve to extend the 
mathematical training of the student. 

We need here to define what is needed and aimed at in this 
training. By general agreement among business men, the one 
mathematical requirement is accuracy. Rapidity is a very minor 
consideration. Neatness is, of course, an important quality. It is, 
however, plainly not a special mathematical quality, but extends 
to all work. But the general demand of business men is for boys 
who can get things right. Now the problem of obtaining accuracy 
is one of training. The boy must be given problems which he can 
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do, and he must be trained to get them invariably right. The 
average pupil entering the high school has developed no conscience 
in this particular. He is satisfied to do his work, and take the 
chances of its accuracy. To develop such a conscience is one of 
the most difficult problems which we have to meet, and is the aim 
of all our work. It is not that the boy is unable to do correct 
work, but that he is indifferent to incorrect work; and he must be 
trained until the habit of checking, repeating, and revising answers 
becomes his settled habit. 

The method taken is largely that of individual problems. 
These problems are kept in sets, similar in scope and difficulty, but 
each different, and each boy is given one to compute and get the 
correct result. To give more interest, and impart information, 
the problems are drawn from sources in which the boys are inter- 
ested. Some of the sources are: the reports of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Boston, the reports of the Department of Commerce 
of the United States, and the reports of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

When a boy has completed the two years’ course, we expect 
that he can do these things and do them correctly. He can add, 
subtract, multiply, and divide integers, decimals, and common 
fractions with small commercial denominators. He can compute 
simple and compound interest; he can reckon commercial dis- 
counts; he can figure the bank discount on a note; he can solve 
the usual algebraic equations, and can express ordinary problems 
in algebraic terms; he can intelligently interpret and compute 
formulas; and he can use geometric principles in computing such 
areas, angles, and lines as ordinarily arise in life. 

This will seem a very small extension of the grammar-school 
work. But the whole purpose of the mathematical department 
is to train a pupil to do the few things that he will need to do in the 
business world and to be absolutely sure of the results of his work. 

Science Department.—Since our boys are preparing definitely 
to enter the business of buying and selling, rather than that of 
producing, they need chemistry rather than physics. In order to 
allow for the course in chemistry, program requirements forced 
us to place the physics in the first year; so it is very elementary. 
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All first-year pupils are required to take fifteen weeks, with five 
recitations per week, and without laboratory work, in physical 
geography. The objects are to teach the boy how to get a home 
lesson, to give him elemental facts in the subject, and to show the 
relation of the subject to the production of commercial commodities. 
Then follow twenty weeks of conventional physics, with four recita- 
tions or demonstrations and one laboratory hour per week. The 
subject-matter is diluted to fit the pupil’s time and ability. There 
is individual laboratory work with suitable notebook record. 
This subject so treated is so fundamental that little attempt is 
made to make it commercial. It cannot fail to be vocational in its 
content. 

All third-year pupils are required to take a full year of chemistry, 
with three recitations and a double laboratory hour per week. 
We do not believe in giving commercial tests before the pupil is 
grounded in elementary theory; so the first object of this course 
is to drill in fundamentals. After six months of such work, the 
pupil has lectures and reference-book work on important local 
industries, with commercial tests in the laboratory. The topics 
are paper, glass, fermentation, sugar, milk, petroleum products, 
fats and soap, dyeing, etc. Such laboratory exercises are given as 
the Halphen test for cotton seed, the test for formaldehyde in 
milk, the Babcock milk-fat test, making soap, dyeing, the Fehling 
quantitative test for invert sugar, etc. Typical industries are 
visited. The object of the work is to give the pupil a slight idea 
of the scope of such work, so that if he wishes to elect fourth-year 
chemistry he may know what to expect. We devote the last two 
months to descriptive study of the metals, and the laboratory 
work is an elemental outline of qualitative analysis designed to 
give some little skill in methods, some knowledge of the relations 
of the metals, and to drill the fundamentals of chemistry. 

Through the entire school the work becomes increasingly 
vocational as the pupil advances. Accordingly, fourth-year 
chemistry is elective for pupils who have shown interest or power 
in that line. The purpose is not to turn out expert or half-trained 
chemists, but to give the kind of training a prospective buyer and 
seller of merchandise will find valuable. Consideration is given 
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to the buying of supplies on the basis of a scientific test; in other 
words, scientific efficiency in buying is our theme. Our object is 
to be able to read understandingly a set of specifications involving 
contract for the purchase of supplies, to understand the purpose of 
the several tests there indicated, to know what tests are available 
for the buyer himself, and to know when the buyer ought to pay 
an expert chemist for an analysis. We take up from this point of 
view those commodities which Boston merchants handle: fuel, 
lime, cement, petroleum products, animal and vegetable oils, 
essential oils, packing-house products, soap, fermentation, starch, 
sugar, paper, leather, textiles, dyeing, paints, varnishes, rubber, 
general food products, dairy products, canned goods, preserves, 
coffee, cocoa, tea, spices, flavoring extracts, etc. We have three 
hours of lecture, discussion, and reference-book work, lantern 
slides, and pictures per week, and a double laboratory period. 
Where we can find sensible tests within the scope of the pupils’ 
time and ability, we make them. Where the tests are too difficult, 
we may discuss their purpose and theory, or we may ignore them. 
We have on hand twice as much material as we can handle in any 
one year. The interest of the pupils is all that could be desired. 
We try to be sane and sensible in what we undertake, and we feel 
that we are getting results which are well worth while. In the 
end, if we can turn out boys who are good raw material for a busi- 
ness house to break in, we feel that we have accomplished all that 
is possible. 

We do not prepare boys for college and we pay no attention 
to college-entrance requirements; if we discover boys in the early 
years who intend to go to college, we advise them to go to another 
high school. But our course is broad enough and cultural enough 
so that if one of our boys discovers himself in his Senior year and 
wishes to go to college, he is able to pass his entrance examinations. 

English Department.—The course in English is determined by 
the life the boys have to live. It aims, not to fit them for this life, 
but to live it with them from the start. Thus practical dealing 
with business subjects runs through the whole four-year course. 
It is as possible to secure correct, clear, and forcible English in 
dealing with the tangible conditions that everyday buying and 
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selling present, as in dealing with the hazier situations that the 
college-imposed classical literature too often suggests. 

During the first two years special stress is laid upon oral work. 
Current events, reports of Boston’s industries, explanations of 
salesmanship as the boys themselves have practiced it, and criti- 
cisms of advertisements in papers, window displays, and bill boards 
are constantly called for. Business letters—genuine letters—are 
read to the boys for criticism, and then rewritten and answered. 
A special commercial vocabulary is definitely developed. The 
natural talkativeness of the boys is directed toward debates, and 
throughout the second and third year inter-room debates are held 
weekly. During the third and fourth years, commercial corre- 
spondence is studied intensively, and with the aid of textbooks 
the boys are drilled in all the types of communication that they are 
likely to meet. In the fourth year, too, there is a course in adver- 
tising. The theory of advertising—with illustrations at every 
point—is treated in a course of lectures. Practical application 
of the points made is secured from collections of good and bad 
advertisements which the boys make and which form the basis 
of class discussion. After this the boys themselves write advertise- 
ments which shall illustrate the points considered in the class. In 
all this work, of course, the principles of effective composition are 
taught, but the field from which the boys draw their subjects is 
the business world. 

It is poor business to have the work done by one department 
broken down in another; so the English department and the others 
co-operate in maintaining a definite standard. The written papers 
in history, modern language, commercial geography, and economics 
are taken by the English teachers and corrected, and the grade of 
English work thus done on papers in another course is entered as 
part of the English record. Co-operation is carried on also by the 
English teachers assigning topics suggested by some other depart- 
ment and drilling the boys in making their answers not only 
correct, but effective. 

Literature meanwhile is not neglected, but here the emphasis 
is different from that of the college-preparatory course. To enjoy 
a good book, and to be able to tell why he enjoys it, is what we 
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expect of a boy. Certain books are required for careful class 
reading, among them several on the college list. Besides these, 
however, every boy must read one book outside of school each 
month and report upon it in class. The school library contains 
many volumes of perhaps second grade, as literary standards go, 
but of vital interest to the boy because of the appeal they make 
to the creative side of his nature through their connection with the 
scientific, industrial, and commercial world about him. As far 
as can be judged, this emphasis upon interest and enjoyment 
in teaching literature has not dulled the moral or imaginative 
sensibilities. 

Modern Language Department.—Each pupil in the High School 
of Commerce is required to take one modern language throughout 
the entire course. There are five recitations per week during 
the four years. A pupil is allowed to take only the one language. 
This is chosen at the beginning of the course. Experience has 
shown that with so heavy a curriculum as that of the High School 
of Commerce, two languages are not thoroughly learned. Our 
belief is that a more thorough and intensive study of one language 


is better in every respect for the pupil, and will be of greater 
value to him in after-life than superficial training in two or even 


more. 

The training in the modern language has two sides, the general 
and the special. The course is laid out as follows: 

The first year is given to elementary grammar. This means 
in any language the inflection of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, 
the conjugation of the regular verbs and the more common irregular 
ones, and the application of the simpler rules of syntax. In every 
language a certain amount of grammar must be learned and that 
thoroughly at the outset, for if it is not learned then it will never 
be acquired at all. The grammar is, however, taught somewhat 
informally in connection with the reading. A large amount of easy 
narrative is read. This serves as a basis for exercises in dictation, 
conversation, and composition. The main purpose of the work of 
the first year is to acquire the barest essentials of the grammar, to 
get a correct pronunciation, to acquire a good vocabulary of simple, 
common words and to attain ease and facility in their use. 
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During the second year this work is continued; grammar is 
studied intensively. This is the grammar year. The reading 
consists of easy narrative. There is considerable reading at sight; 
the foreign language is used to a considerable extent in the class- 
room. There is work in composition throughout the year. 

The third year is primarily a reading-year. The greater part 
of the reading material consists of fiction and modern drama. 
Through the texts read and through the composition work, an 
attempt is made to give the pupils some definite, reliable informa- 
tion about the country where the language studied is spoken; the 
course further aims to give them a practical working vocabulary of 
travel, of ordinary business transactions, and of everyday life. 
There is constant practice in hearing and in speaking the foreign 
language; and a large amount of composition work is done, includ- 
ing some general practice in letter-writing. 

At the end of the third year, a boy should know his grammar 
thoroughly, be able to read average fiction, understand a good 
deal of spoken language, and be able to express his own wants, if 
not fluently, at least intelligently. The language training is such, 
that if he needs to leave school at this time he can go on and acquire 
and assimilate a large amount of special work unaided. 

The fourth year sums up and applies in concrete form what the 
pupil has learned in previous years. The work consists of a study 
of the language as used in commercial correspondence, advertise- 
ments, trade circulars, market reports, and newspapers. If time 
allows, a good play is read also. There is constant drill in conversa- 
tion. The course in Spanish includes special drill in the vocabu- 
lary and forms of Spanish bookkeeping. At the end of the fourth 
year, the pupil should be able to read a foreign newspaper or 
average book with considerable ease, to understand well the spoken 
language, to speak with considerable fluency, and to write an ordi- 
nary business letter with reasonable accuracy and speed. He 
should know thoroughly the vocabulary of ordinary life, the ordi- 
nary business vocabulary, and have a broad and sound foundation 
upon which to build. 

The nature of our course prevents us from paying much atten- 
tion to the history of the foreign literatures. Some attention is 
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paid, however, to the life and works of the principal writers and 
allusions to political or industrial history are carefully explained. 
In this way the work in modern languages is able, to some extent, 
to supplement the work of the other departments. 

The results attained in teaching American pupils to speak 
foreign languages are not satisfactory. The chief reasons alleged 
are: first, the large size of our classes; second, the greater age of 
our pupils when beginning a foreign language. Neither of these 
reasons is valid. The main trouble is that for us the ability to 
speak a foreign language has no immediate or direct commercial or 
industrial value. Incentive is lacking. A boy puts his time upon 
those subjects which he knows will be of use to him. The prospect 
of making a living out of Spanish or German is too remote to appeal 
to a boy, despite the active and vigorous propaganda exerted in 
behalf of the former. Therefore, in our work we must be satisfied 
to make the modern-language work a means of careful discipline, 
a means of imparting valuable information, both special and cul- 
tural, about our neighbors, to awaken and stimulate in our pupils 
a healthy interest in, and respect for, our neighbors and com- 
petitors, and to give the learner the basis upon which to build an 
accurate speaking knowledge of the foreign languages, if at any 
time the need arise. 

Department of Economics and History—The purpose of this 
department is to give the young men who are going out from the 
school such a knowledge of present economic conditions that they 
will be enabled to handle better the big problems of modern busi- 
ness. In addition to this we try to stimulate an interest in history 
which will lead the pupil to do outside reading for himself and take 
an intelligent interest in all questions which should appeal to good 
citizens. 

These purposes we are accomplishing in the following ways: 

1. Our course in general history (mainly mediaeval and modern), 
given during the first two-fifths of the second year, serves as the 
groundwork for our later study of industrial, ecomomic, and 
commercial history. 

2. The course in commercial geography, which covers the last 
three-fifths of the second year, gives an understanding of the 
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products, resources, and commercial possibilities of various coun- 
tries, laying special emphasis on the United States. 

3. During the entire third year every pupil studies the history 
of commerce. In this course the development of commerce is 
followed from earliest times, and special efforts are made to show 
how our commercial institutions have developed from those of 
mediaeval times. Special emphasis is laid on the development of 
means of communication and transportation, dealing through 
exchanges, and the use of credit in modern business. 

4. The first half of the Senior year is devoted to a study of 
economic theory. Our aim is to present this subject in the most 
simple and direct way with constant references to concrete illus- 
trations within the range of the pupils’ experience. During the 
second half of the year, the economic and industrial history of the 
United States is studied as furnishing the best illustration of the 
various stages of economic development. At the same time, it 
gives the pupils much useful information about their own country. 

5. Courses in civil government and commercial law also come 
under the Department of Economics. The aim in the first is to 
give each pupil a knowledge of local, state, and national govern- 
ment which will enable him to fulfil his duties as a citizen intelli- 
gently. In commercial law we do not attempt to teach enough to 
enable a graduate to act as his own attorney. We rather try to 
show the boy that the subject is so intricate and complex that the 
intelligent business man will consult a lawyer when any legal 
question of importance arises. We also aim to give enough knowl- 
edge of the law to enable our graduates to have an intelligent 
appreciation of legal opinions given by their attorneys. 

This brief outline shows in a meager way what the department 
is doing. In addition to this, by co-operation with other depart- 
ments, much is taught which adds to the pupils’ fund of economic 
and general information. Trips to business houses and manu- 
facturing plants furnish the best sort of illustrative material for 
economic theory. Practically all of the boys in the two upper 
classes have worked in business houses and can apply the theory 
learned in the school to their individual experiences. 

We do not feel that our course is perfect in its present form, and 
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we are constantly looking for ways of improving it. We do feel 
that as time goes on we shall be able to learn to what extent the 
work of the department is helping to turn out the kind of business 
men needed in the community, and that thus we may model our 
work more directly on the needs of the business world as shown in 
the experience of our graduates. 

Salesmanship.—That salesmanship is not solely an art, but is 
based upon scientific principles, is a fact that is now almost uni- 
versally recognized in the business world. It is the knowledge of 
this fact that impels such stores as Wanamaker’s in Philadelphia 
and the Jordan Marsh Co. of Boston to maintain schools for the 
instruction of their employees in the principles of salesmanship. 
Accepting the contention that, to a great extent, salesmanship 
may be taught, and alive to the fact that its graduates, for the 
greater part, are engaged in active selling, and that the same 
will be true of its future graduates, the school offers a course in 
salesmanship with a view to pointing out to the boys its basic 
principles that must be applied when their business life begins. 

When the school was first instituted, and until the present year, 
the course consisted of lectures by a local business man who 
addressed the boys upon various matters of business life. This 
year, however, a new plan is in vogue. One of the faculty who has 
made a special study in the science of salesmanship, and of psy- 
chology and its application to salesmanship, and who, apart from 
the ideas gained from the literature on the subject, has obtained 
much information from conferences with business men, has taken 
charge of the course and is conducting it in both the Senior and 
Junior classes. Probably the chief advantage derived from the 
new plan is that the course is more systematized than formerly. 

Near the close of the last school year, the third-year class were 
given four preliminary lectures on salesmanship, preparatory to 
their summer work. Three of these talks were given by the 
teacher in charge, while one that dovetailed into the teacher’s plan 
was given by a business man. The elements of salesmanship was 
the leading topic of these lectures. Ideals in business were 
impressed upon the minds of the boys with the hope that they 
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might follow the road to success during their summer and later 
work and avoid the pitfalls that so often make failures of the novice 
in business. Other topics discussed in these lectures were: sales- 
manship, a science or an art; need of instruction in the principles 
of business; the classes of livelihood-earners; divisions of business; 
the inside salesman; the traveling salesman; steps in a sale; mail- 
order business; summer employment. The final word was an 
exhortation to the boys to gauge their summer work by the stand- 
ards set before them in these preliminary lectures. 

In the meantime, these same boys, who are now in the Senior 
class, have had practical experience in the business world and will 
have more in connection with the Christmas employment scheme. 
Then they will be ripe for the six final lectures in salesmanship to 
be given during January and February under the direction of the 
teacher in charge. 

Present plans call for a division of these final lessons into four 
parts: one will assume the form of an ‘‘experience meeting,” at 
which about a dozen boys will give brief talks on their experiences 
during their summer and Christmas work; another will be devoted 
to talks by a half-dozen graduates of two years ago, who will speak 
upon the actual conditions in business that await the boys upon 
graduation; another will consist of a supplementary lecture, a 
comparison of inside and traveling salesmanship, to be given by an 
experienced salesman; the fourth part will comprise three talks on 
the theory of salesmanship by the teacher in charge. These final 
lessons will complete the ten in the theory of salesmanship that the 
school offers its students. 

Someone may conclude that the course in salesmanship is 
inadequate for a school with business aims. Let me add that, in 
conjunction with these lectures, the practical work afforded under 
the Christmas and summer experience plans is, in reality, a part 
of the course in salesmanship, since it enables the pupils to apply 
in practice the theories presented in the lectures. Viewing the 
course in this light, one can hardly call it inadequate. Again, 
demonstrations of salesmanship that are in such favor at present 
are not provided for under the new plan. However, the numerous 
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opportunities that the boys have for studying actual sales while 
working in business houses more than offset the lack of artificial 
demonstrations in the school. 

As a final word, let me say that, at present, the new course is in 
an experimental stage. Later thought on the subject may warrant 
a change. Moreover, while we realize that we cannot produce 
expert salesmen, and to do so is farthest from our aim, we feel that, 
by revealing to the boys some of the ideals of business life that lead 
to success and some of the obstacles that spell failure, we are not 
sending forth our graduates into a strange and utterly unknown 
world to perform tasks for which they are totally unprepared. 


James E. DowNEy 
Boston, Mass. 





THE INDUSTRIAL TRAINING AND PLACING OF 
JUVENILES IN ENGLAND 


The question of the industrial training and placing of children 
has during recent years been receiving considerable attention in 
England. Since 1870, the state has insisted that every child shall 
receive a free education in elementary subjects until he reaches 
the thirteenth or fourteenth birthday, and it has, by the making 
of grants, encouraged the development of continuation classes at 
which he can, if he wish, continue that education. It has also 
developed technical and commercial classes where he can improve 
himself in the trade or occupation he has entered; but we have 
realized that this is not sufficient, and that the state owes some 
definite responsibility still to the child whom it has educated, 
but whose character, intelligence, and powers of following any 
specific calling are not yet fully developed. This paper is an 
attempt to show the methods we are adopting to meet our responsi- 
bilities. It deals particularly with London, as my experience has 
been gained there, but all our towns are faced to some extent 
with the same questions and are by degrees applying the same 
methods to meet them. ; 

In London, however, the problem is probably the most acute. 
By her position as chief port and capital, London is a city whose 
principal industries are transport, building, food, drink, and 
tobacco preparation, and commercial work, all of which except- 
ing building demand a large amount of unskilled boy labor. It 
is fatally easy for a boy of fourteen leaving school to pick up a job 
which is light in nature and which pays him well, and it is fatally 
easy for him to throw it up on the least excuse and find another 
until he is seventeen or eighteen years of age. The work he has 
had, as errand- or van-boy, messenger, or office-boy, has demanded 
little exercise of intelligence and little power of application, so 
that at seventeen he has lost whatever of these qualities he gained 
at school and has little to offer to an employer in return for the 
higher wages he is now demanding. A period of unemployment 
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often follows, and he is lucky if at the end he can obtain some 
position in unskilled work which brings in a steady though low 
wage. 

This has been brought out only too clearly by information 
collected by two of the Distress Committees for the Unemployed 
in London.! At Lambeth a special inquiry was made concerning 
246 men applying for relief who were under twenty-five years of 
age. Of these 36 per cent had entered some skilled trade, 7 per 
cent had been agricultural laborers, 36 per cent unskilled workers, 
and 21 per cent carmen. At Stepney, in an inquiry concerning 
333 applicants under thirty-five years of age, it was found that 
15, or 4.5 per cent, had been apprenticed, and 23, or 6.9 per cent, 
had picked up some sort of skill. Thus 88.6 per cent had entered 
unskilled work. Each applicant had on an average held 3 different 
situations before reaching the age of twenty-one. 

In an official return made of the occupations of boys leaving 
the elementary schools in London in 1899, it was found that 
40 per cent went as errand-, van-, or boat-boys, 14 per cent as 
shop-boys, 8 per cent as office-boys and junior clerks, and only 
18 per cent went into trades. A more recent return from certain 
schools showed 33.2 per cent going to skilled work, 61 per cent to 
unskilled work, and 5.8 per cent to higher education. To quote 
from the Majority Report of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws: 

The great prominence given to boy labor, not only in our evidence but 
in the reports of our special investigators, leads us to the opinion that this is 
perhaps the most serious of the phenomena which we have encountered in our 
study of unemployment. The difficulty of getting boys absorbed through 
gradual and systematic training in the skilled trades is great enough, but 
when to this are added the temptations outside the organized industries to 
enter at an early age occupations which are not themselves skilled and give 
no opportunity for acquiring skill, it seems clear that we are faced by a far 
greater problem than that of finding employment for adults who have fallen 
behind in the race for efficiency, namely that the growth of large cities has 
brought with it an enormous increase in occupations that are making directly 
for unemployment in the future. 


The problem of the girls has received far less public attention. 
It is as important, for the educational value of acquiring a skilled 


* Report of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws (1909), Appendix, Vol. XX. 
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trade influences not only the worker herself, but her home and 
children. In London because this city is a center of the clothing 
industry, there is more opportunity for the girls to acquire trades 
than for the boys, and with the growth of the realization of their 
value and the development of agencies for assisting girls to enter 
trades, it is hoped that the number drifting to unskilled factory 
work will be considerably lessened. 

It is difficult for a boy to acquire a trade in London. It is 
often said that apprenticeship is dead. This, I think, is far too 
general a statement. Undoubtedly since the introduction of the 
factory system there is less apprenticeship than formerly but it 
still exists in the handicraft trades and in printing, owing in the 
latter case largely to the action of the printers’ trade unions, and 
it is still to be found to a certain extent among firms in engineering, 
cabinet-making, etc. There is no universal rule for any trade: 
each employ’ ollows his own choice in the matter. In villages 
and country ms it is common, and it is a pity that no attempt 
has ever bee ade to ascertain the extent to which the system 
yet exists as a method of training. An inquiry made some years 
ago by the Technical Education Board of the London County 
Council into the building industry of London’ showed that of 
41 typical firms having 12,000 employees, there were only 80 
apprentices and 143 learners, instead of 1,600, the right proportion. 
Nevertheless, the report showed a deep-rooted belief in apprentice- 
ship as being the best means by which a boy can learn his trade; 
and I may add that at the present time the Institute of Master 
Builders is considering the question of apprenticeship and confer- 
ring with the London educational authorities on the matter. In 
the Majority Report of the Poor Law Commission I find it stated 
in summarizing the evidence of employers and workmen that 
“a strong feeling was expressed very generally that apprenticeship 
is the only way in which skilled workmen can get their training, 
and that the maintenance or revival of the system is necessary.” 
Mr. Barnes, secretary to the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
one of the largest trade unions, says: “Apprenticeship which had 
been on the decline till about 5 years ago, has been on the increase 

* Report of the Special Subcommittee on the Building Trades, 1899. 
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’ “ce 


since then,” and he ascribes the change to 
public opinion.”’ 

This increase of interest among employers in the training of 
their workers is a most hopeful sign, for no methods of dealing 
with the problems of juvenile employment can be successful unless 
the interest and co-operation of employers are obtained. But in 
England the average employer is a conservative man, and we 
could not wait for him to act, so public authorities have taken the 
matter up, and various efforts have been made to deal with the 
question. I will consider first the educational work in London 
where the Education Committee of the London County Council 
has been most active. 

In London, attendance at an elementary school is compulsory 
until the fourteenth birthday, and no child may remain at a public 
elementary school after the completion of the school year in which 
he becomes fifteen. In 1910 out of 659,127 children in average 
attendance at elementary schools in London, 11,280 were over four- 
teen years of age." No suggestion to give training for any particular 
trade below the age of fourteen has ever been considered seriously. 
In the elementary school boys are given simple wood and metal 
work sufficient to afford some training to hand and eye, and the 
girls receive a little teaching in domestic economy and sewing. Re- 
cently the London County Council has begun to establish so-called 
Central Schools (a development of the higher elementary schools) 
to which selected children are drafted between the ages of eleven 
and twelve and where they are urged to stay till the end of the 
school year in which they are fifteen. The instruction here is 
arranged on either an industrial or a commercial basis, but is not to 
be a definite preparation for a particular trade. It is hoped that 
there may be 60 such schools, but their organization will proceed 
slowly. 

There are now in London 14 schools for boys over fourteen 
giving day courses in preparation for a definite trade; 6 are for 
engineering, 1 for the woodworking trades, and others for silver- 
smithing, tailoring, book production, etc. The fees vary from 
£1 10s. to £10 10s. per year. To quote from the official circular: 


a more enlightened 


* London County Council, Annual Report for 1910. 
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These schools provide a one, two, and, in some cases three years’ course 
of technical instruction. The course of training is not intended to supersede 
apprenticeship, but to supplement workshop training and to enable students 
to acquire a knowledge of the principles that underlie the processes which they 
will have to carry out in their daily work after leaving school. It is anticipated 
that boys who complete this course satisfactorily before entering workshops 
will be better fitted to enter a particular trade, and ultimately to attain higher 
positions than those who enter workshops immediately on leaving school. 


Part of the day is given to practical work and part to theoretical 
and general instruction. In addition to these schools there are 
two at which a general preparatory trade training for boys from 
thirteen to sixteen years of age is given, and there are g schools 
intended for boys over sixteen where the course is of more 
advanced type and the fees are higher. These latter are largely 
attended by sons of employers and foremen, and hardly concern 
us here. 

It is yet too early to judge of the position the boys’ trade schools 
will occupy in the industrial world. When first started they were 
not sufficiently in touch with employers and their needs; this 
defect is now being remedied, and advisory committees of employers 
are being formed, but boys from the trade schools have generally 
to start at the same level as to work and wages as boys straight 
from an elementary school, for the trade schools purposely make no 
effort to train their pupils in workshop speed and technique. One 
must believe, however, that the prolonged education and the knowl- 
edge of theory will finally tell, and that the trained boys will rise 
to positions of responsibility in their trades. 

The first Day Trade School for girls was opened in 1904. There 
are now courses in 6 institutions giving training in 11 trades 
varying from dressmaking to photography. 

The instruction in these schools is intended to take the place of apprentice- 
ship. It is given by trade teachers who have gained their experience in high- 
class trade workrooms. The schools are open on five days a week, and about 
two-thirds of that time is devoted to instruction in the trade chosen by the 
pupil; the other third is given to the continuation of the general education 
of the pupil, with special reference to the requirements of the particular trade. 
The school year begins in April, and the course is of two years’ duration. The 
fee for admission to each of the Trade Schools for Girls is 10s. a term of three 
months or £1 Ios. a session. 
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For every trade there is a consultative committee of employers 
who criticize the work done by the girls and see that it bears 
directly on the requirements of the trade. The girls readily 
obtain positions in the City and West End workrooms at a good 
wage on leaving, and already many of the first pupils have risen 
to good positions. 

As with the boys, the larger number of pupils attend by main- 
tenance scholarships. There were in 1910, 879 boys and girls 
attending these schools, so when one considers the number of 
children, about 62,000, who annually leave the elementary schools 
in London, and the expense which the maintenance of trade schools 
involves, it is obvious that it will be a long time before, if ever, 
the trade schools play a very large part in the industrial training 
of the young. Their importance lies in their work of fitting boys 
and girls to take the higher positions in their trades. 

Thus these schools are only training the aristocracy of intelli- 
gence or wealth among the elementary-school children. A second 
section of this aristocracy is by the junior county scholarships 
transferred to the secondary schools at eleven years of age. These 
children either train through a system of scholarships to become 
teachers or they stay at school till fifteen or sixteen and then 
usually enter clerical work. There remains the question of the 
rank and file of the children, the most important question of all, 
for it is these who drift into unskilled work. 

For ten years local committees of the Apprenticeship and Skilled 
Employment Association have been at work in London. Their 
object is the promotion of industrial training of boys and girls 
by apprenticeship and other methods. By careful selection of 
the children after consultation with the parents and school teachers, 
the Association seeks to provide employers in skilled trades with 
suitable young workers, and by supervising them during the period, 
from five to seven years or so, during which they are learning the 
trade, it endeavors to secure their steady application to their work. 
Where indentures for apprenticeship can be used, the committee 
arranges these, acting as a fourth party to the indentures with 
power to cancel them when necessary. Every effort is made to 
induce the boys to attend evening continuation or technical classes; 
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and throughout the Association has received the hearty support 
of the Education Committee of the London County Council. 
The work is of an individual nature, no pains being spared to secure 
the successful placing of a child. For this reason, and because 
the Association is entirely dependent upon voluntary subscriptions, 
the numbers placed are small. In 1911, 1,063 children were 
placed by 20 committees: 226 boys and 110 girls as indentured 
apprentices, and 377 boys and 350 girls as learners. 

But the value of the work cannot be shown by figures. It is 
in every sense educational to parents, to children, and I venture 
to say, to employers too, and I am certain that during the ten 
years’ work of the Association the desire among parents to start 
their children well in life has largely increased. Moreover, the 
Association has greatly helped in drawing public attention to the 
question, and, as often happens, pioneer voluntary work has been 
followed by legislative action in providing a channel for the passage 
from school to work. 

In 1909 by the Labor Exchanges Act, the Board of Trade was 
given power to establish and to maintain labor exchanges through- 
out the United Kingdom, and to make general regulations for the 
management of the exchanges, and to establish and support 
advisory committees in connection with them. National Labor 
Exchanges have been opened throughout the country, until every 
district is now served by an exchange. From the outset these 
exchanges began registering boy and girl applicants in the same 
way as adults. 

In February, 1910, special rules with regard to the registration 
of juvenile applicants in England and Wales were issued by the 
Board of Trade which provided: 


a) For the establishment by the Board of special advisory committees 
for juvenile employment, consisting of persons possessing experience or knowl- 
edge of education or of other conditions affecting young persons, and also 
persons representing employers and workmen. 

b) That the procedure of these special committees should be determined 
by the Board of Trade. 

c) That the duty of the committees should be to give advice with regard 
to the management of any labor exchange in the district in relation to juvenile 
applicants for employment. 
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d) That, subject to these rules, a special advisory committee might take 
steps either by themselves or in co-operation with any other body or persons 
to give information, advice, and assistance to boys and girls and their parents 
with respect to the choice of employment aiid other matters bearing thereon, 
the Board of Trade however undertaking no responsibility with regard to 
any advice or assistance so given. 


Steps have been taken gradually to establish juvenile advisory 
committees. By March, 1912, there were 25 at work in England 
and Wales, 2 in Scotland, and 6 in Ireland. 

In November, 1910, by the Education (Choice of Employment) 
Act, power was given to local education committees to make 
arrangements for giving to boys and girls under seventeen years 
of age assistance with respect to the choice of suitable employment, 
by means of the collection and the communication of information 
and the furnishing of advice—a power which had already been 
conferred on Scotch school boards by the Education Act (Scotland), 
1908. Hence, to avoid overlapping, a joint memorandum was issued 
by the Board of Education and the Board of Trade in March, 
Ig11, with regard to co-operation between the labor exchanges 
and the education authorities exercising their powers under the 
act. The Board of Trade undertook not to continue the formation 
of new juvenile advisory committees until June, 1912, unless it 
was ascertained that the education authority desired not to act. 
Where both agencies existed, co-operation was strongly advised. 
By July, 1912, 28 employment bureaus had been established by 
education committees in England, and 30 in Scotland. In Birming- 
ham and in Edinburgh a satisfactory scheme of co-operation 
between the Education Employment Bureau and the Labor 
Exchange has been arranged. 

In London the Education Committee decided not to exercise 
its powers under the act. The Board of Trade has therefore 
formed the London Juvenile Advisory Committee on which the 
Education Committee is well represented. This central committee 
has gradually established 21 local juvenile advisory committees, 
i.e., one in connection with each labor exchange in the county of 
London. The functions of these committees are mainly: (1) to 
form rotas or subcommittees to attend at the labor exchanges for 
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the purpose of interviewing applicants and their parents, in order 
to give advice with regard to employment in general, and with 
regard to particular vacancies; (2) to endeavor to secure the 
attendance of boys and girls at continuation schools and technical 
classes; (3) in co-operation with care committees, boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, and similar institutions for the welfare of juveniles, to 
organize a system for keeping in touch with such boys and girls 
when placed, as may be thought to need continued supervision. 
These committees consist of about 30 members, one third of 
whom must be nominated by the London County Council Educa- 
tion Committee. Some are employers, some work people, some 
teachers, and the remainder members of apprenticeship and other 
committees. 

As the exchanges were already dealing with boys and girls, 
this system has been grafted on to a running concern and only 
by degrees has a definite system been adopted for dealing with 
children leaving school. This system has been worked out in 
co-operation with the care committees formed under the London 
County Council Education Committee during the last four or five 
years. The object of the care committees is to deal with all social 
problems affecting school children, such as physical deterioration, 
underfeeding, and unsuitable employment. About 1,000 care 
committees have been formed, i.e., one in connection with each 
elementary school, and all members are voluntary workers; these 
committees are grouped into 27 local associations of care committees 
and are under the Central Care Committee, a subcommittee of 
the London County Council Education Committee. The pro- 
cedure in connection with the after-care of the school children is 
as follows: 

On the first day of each month the head teacher forwards 
to the secretary of the Children’s Care Committee school-leaving 
forms in respect of all children who will reach the age of fourteen 
years during the next month but one. On the form the head 
teacher enters particulars as to the child’s school career, special 
ability if any, health as taken from the school medical officer’s last 
report, and mentions whether retention at school is recommended 
and if not, what sort of employment is advised. 
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The parents of the child are then seen either at school or by a 
visit of a member of the Children’s Care Committtee in order to 
discover whether (a) there is any need for outside advice, (b) any 
friendly oversight is likely to be necessary. The member of the 
Care Committee enters on the form a report as to the home cir- 
cumstances, as to the parents’ wishes as to employment, the name 
of any individual who will keep in touch with the child, and the 
recommendation of the Care Committee as to work. This form 
is sent to the local Labor Exchange. Should the Care Committee 
consider that the case is one better dealt with by a voluntary 
society,’ this is marked on the form and the child is sent direct to 
the society, a duplicate of the form being sent to the exchange for 
filing purposes only. The local juvenile advisory committees 
arrange rotas or subcommittees of their members meeting on several 
days during the week, and the children whose forms have been 
sent in, are summoned with their parents to attend before these 
committees shortly before or immediately on leaving school. 
The rota committee recommends an occupation or a definite 
opening in the most suitable employment available, and the 
Secretary to the Juvenile Advisory Committee sends the child up 
to the firm, unless he can be persuaded to wait till a better vacancy 
isfound. Assoon as the child is placed, the local Juvenile Advisory 
Committee informs the Children’s Care Committee asking it to 
find a suitable supervisor and sends a form to be filled in at the 
end of the month asking particulars as to the employment, evening 
class attended, and thrift, social, or other club joined. A similar 
form is sent out every May and November to the Care Com- 
mittee to be filled in by the supervisor in order that the progress 
of the child may be known. In the event of his falling out of 
work, the supervisor is asked to report to the Local Juvenile 
Advisory Committee at once, and to advise him to re-register. 
The Juvenile Advisory Committee itself obtains reports from the 
employers where these are considered necessary. Where the child 
is found to have left the work found for him and has failed to re- 
register at the exchange, the supervisor is asked to report the 


t Schemes of co-operation have been arranged between the labor exchanges and 
the Apprenticeship and Skilled Employment Association and similar voluntary 
societies. 
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reason to the Juvenile Advisory Committee, and to give particulars 
of the fresh employment. 

It will be seen that by this scheme, the after-supervision is 
shared by the two bodies, the Juvenile Advisory Committee being 
responsible for the employment of the child, and the Care Com- 
mittee for his progress from the home and social point of view. 

As this scheme has only developed since 1910, it is yet far too 
early to determine its results. No figures exist to show the number 
of cases dealt with by the Juvenile Advisory Committees as distinct 
from the ordinary placing of the exchanges, nor are any particulars 
published to show the character of the situations found during the 
last year. The magnitude of the work is shown by the returns 
for 1911 which give 78,055 situations for boys and 44,495 for girls 
filled during the year in the United Kingdom. In the one week 
ending September 27, 1912, 584 boys’ vacancies and 374 girls’ 
vacancies were filled by the 34 exchanges covering Greater London. 

The foundations of a scheme have been laid by which every 
boy and girl and the parents of every boy and girl have the 
opportunity of learning what the industries of the neighborhood 
are, and what are the prospects of employment there. Those 
with particular talents and capabilities can be guided to occupa- 
tions where these have most play. The economic gain of this to 
the whole community is obvious. 

The amount of information which will be collected about 
juvenile employment is a further great advantage. As the number 
of trained volunteer workers grows, the records which they supply 
of the progress of the boys and girls will constitute an invaluable 
stock of information. For this it is the desire of the Board of 
Trade to focus all the work of obtaining situations in the hands 
of the labor exchanges, but just here there appears to be a danger 
that in order to prevent a boy placing himself, he may be sent 
hurriedly to a less good situation than he might have obtained 
alone. There is also a fear that the large numbers which must 
necessarily be dealt with will leave too little time for the careful and 
individual attention which should attend the placing of every child. 
In those places where the work is undertaken by the education 
authority alone there is danger of a too great detachment from the 
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conditions of the adult labor market and of the work falling into 
the hands of education specialists who have not the requisite 
industrial knowledge. 

It must be remembered that all employment bureaus can only 
deal with labor conditions as they exist, and the exploitation of 
boys and girls will continue in spite of all our efforts so long as 
poverty and want drive the children to earn money at the earliest 
moment and for the highest wage. Opinion in England is therefore 
growing, that to lessen the extent of juvenile employment in unsuit- 
able occupations, legislative action is necessary. All who are 
interested in the question hope to see the school-leaving age raised 
to fifteen at least. There is an increasing desire also to see a sys- 
tem of compulsory continuation classes instituted. The school 
boards of Scotland have already power to form these, but have 
not taken action to any great extent. It is felt that when we have 
them in England they should be within the working day. A 
resolution approving them was passed in the House of Commons 
about three years ago, but this was merely an expression of opinion. 
If they are instituted, one hopes that the employment of juveniles 
at unskilled mechanical work will be less easy than it is at present, 
and that it will no longer be cheaper to employ a boy or a girl than 
to utilize and develop mechanical power. 

In conclusion there is no one remedy for the problem. Every 
suggested method is needed, and will have to play its part, but in 
order that each may be in the position to do its utmost, we want 
the pressure of public opinion, we want all who are brought into 
touch with the children at school to realize that they share in the 
responsibility of this important step from school to work, and 
above all we want employers to feel that they are responsible 
for the future well-being of the young people whom they control, 
and that for present needs, they have no right to sap the foundations 


of future manhood and womanhood. 
H. WINEFRID JEVONS 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 





NOTES 


THE TIN-PEDDLER 


Among the factors that have promoted industry in New Eng- 
land one is usually overlooked, namely, the service rendered by 
the Yankee tin-peddler in marketing the products of the manu- 
facturing plants. This service is generally ignored because the 
doer of the service has such an unsavory reputation for sharp 
tricks. The peddler’s personality has overshadowed his real worth 
to the community. But let us, for a few moments, examine the 
effect of his work in building the industrial foundations of his 
state. 

In Connecticut few places outside the rich river valleys where 
the first colonists had settled gave adequate return for the efforts 
of farmers in tilling the thin, rocky soil.t The settlers were thus 
compelled to find employment other than farming, or to emigrate 
to lands more generously endowed by nature.? One of the earliest 
breaks from the traditional occupation of agriculture was the manu- 
facture of tinware. This industry was introduced at Berlin, Conn., 
in 1740 by two Irish immigrants, the brothers William and Edward 
Pattison, who imported sheet tin from England and worked it 
into kitchen utensils at their Berlin home.’ Since all tinware had 
previously been imported, and was very expensive, the brothers’ 
cheaper articles found a ready sale. When their home market 
had been supplied, they began the practice of making journeys 
on foot to near-by settlements, with their wares carried on their 
backs in a sack. The success of these ventures induced other 
Berliners to make tin and carry it to neighboring colonies. At 


* Anderson, History Town and City of Waterbury, Conn.; and James Sillman, Re- 
marks on a Short Tour between Hartford and Quebec in 1819, New Haven, Conn., 1824. 
2 Pease and Niles, Gazetteer of States of Connecticut and Rhode Island, Hartford, 
1819. 
3 Bishop, History American Manufactures; Camp, History of New Britain, Conn.; 
Pease and Niles, op. cit. 
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first the journeys were made on foot, then on horseback, and finally 
in an ingeniously arranged wagon. As the country was opened, 
and turnpikes and canals were built, the peddler’s wagon traveled 
farther and farther from home. Gradually a distributing organiza- 
tion was perfected that reached every village and remote hamlet, 
and the psalm-singing, bare-boned Yankee trader was known every- 
where.?, Manufacturing tin was a simple matter. Four or five 
men working in Connecticut sufficed to keep several times that 
number of “road men” supplied. The peddlers were not free 
lances trading as individuals but each was connected with some 
small shop back in Connecticut to which he returned with his 
gains, and where he replenished his stock. At the height of its 
perfection the tin-trading organization had supply stations at such 
strategic points as Montreal, Richmond, Charlestown, or Albany.’ 
Starting from Connecticut in the spring, the peddlers gradually 
worked toward these depots as fall approached. After restocking 
their wagons, and handing over their profits to agents, the peddlers 
would strike into the interior and go on until everything they had 
was sold, including their horse and wagon.‘ Then they would 
return home. 

As an industry tin manufacturing was too simple to become 
very important, although it continued in Connecticut until 1850.5 
But the selling organization built up for tin was very important 
because it provided an adequate outlet for other industries in 
which the manufacturing processes were not simple, and which 
employed more and more men at home. It was in building up 
these industries that have been permanent valuable assets to 
the state, by enabling the products of the industries to reach their 
markets, that the peddler’s great service was rendered. Lack of 
transportation was the greatest natural throttle to early American 
manufacturing. Carrying charges soon ate up any profits an 


* Lathrop, The Brass Industry. 

2 Johnson, History of Connecticut. 

3 Lathrop, op. cit. 

4 Johnson, op. cit. 

5 Arthur and Carpenter, History of Connecticut, Philadelphia. 
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industry might have, and limited it to a very narrow local field.* 
However, if those products were small in bulk, with a relatively 
high value and a brisk demand, transportation difficulties were 
solved by placing the articles in the hands of the peddler. Bad 
roads and danger did not deter him from going wherever two or 
three people were gathered together. The things Connecticut 
made were all small, classed as “‘ Yankee notions,” and reached their 
market along with tin pans.? If there had been no peddler there 
would have been no way for the producers of the goods to reach the 
consumers, and hence no production. 

Among the industries fostered by the peddler, mention might 
be made of the manufacturing of brass. This began with the 
making of brass buttons, and expanded to the making of brass 
kettles, brass lamps, hooks and eyes, and pins.‘ All of these 
articles could easily be carried on the tinware wagon, and were 
sold in that manner.’ The Connecticut clock industry had similar 
beginnings. The tall “grandfather” clock was gradually shortened 
and cheapened so it could be placed on a shelf and afforded by 
everyone. Peddlers became nearly as famous for clocks and as 
clock ‘‘tinkerers’’ as they were for tinware. In the field of luxuries, 
the peddler carried Connecticut-made silver knives, forks, and 
spoons, after the method of silver plating on a German silver 
foundation was discovered.’ As with these so with many industries. 

Today the peddler is seldom seen. Railroads and cross-country 
trolley freight lines have driven him out of existence. In remote 
communities occasionally he may be met. In his time he rendered 
the service of transportation agent and salesman, linking scattered 
consumers to producers and giving to incipient manufacture the 


* Coman, Industrial History of United States. 
2 Encyclopedia Americana. 
3 Lathrop, op. cit. 


4 The first brass kettle made in Connecticut is now in the possession of Mr. Frank 
Cooper, Seymour, Conn. 


5 Anderson, op. cit. 
6 Jerome, History of American Clock Business. 


7 Anderson, op. cit. 
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opportunities of a widened market. As such the peddler should 
be recognized, while his wiles and trickeries should pass into 
oblivion. 
R. MAtcotm KEIR 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


WASHINGTON NOTES 
THE PACIFIC RAILWAYS DISSOLUTION 


On February 6, the terms of the final settlement in the Union Pacific- 
Southern Pacific dissolution controversy were made public at the offices 
of the Pacific roads in New York City. In a general way, the elements of 
the plan mapped out with the approval of the authorities are as follows: 


The purchase by the Union Pacific of the entire capital stock of the Central 
Pacific, consisting of $67,275,500 par value of common and $17,400,000 par 
value of preferred, for the sum of $104,189,941, the cost at which it stands 
upon the books of the Southern Pacific Company. About $84,675,500 of this 
amount was to have been paid in stock of the Southern Pacific Company held 
by Union Pacific at par, but legal difficulties having been found in the way, the 
plan was changed so that payment is to be made as follows, viz., $126,650,000 
par value—being the entire amount of stock of the Southern Pacific Company 
held by the Union Pacific—is to be offered to the stockholders, common and 
preferred, of the Union Pacific Company and stockholders of the Southern 
Pacific Company other than the Union Pacific and Oregon Short Line for 
subscription at 98} per cent and accrued dividend. This offer is to be under- 
written and subscribers are to receive the dividend payable April 1, 1913. 
The proceeds of $84,675,500 of this stock, less the underwriting commission 
and expenses, is to be paid over to the Southern Pacific Company, together 
with $5,449,000 of the Southern Pacific Company’s 4 per cent gold bonds and 
$14,065,441 in cash. 

Vice-President Kruttschnitt, of the Southern Pacific Railway Co., 
in discussing the sale of the Central Pacific stock by the Southern 
Pacific Company, states that in his opinion and in that of the officers of 
the Southern Pacific Company, the net earning capacity of the Southern 
Pacific Company is not likely to be decreased as a result of this sale, 
and that its financial position is greatly strengthened by the payment 
to it of so large a sum in cash. While the directors have not decided 
what disposition to make of this money, a considerable part of it will 
be needed in the near future to pay for extensions, for equipment, and 
for additions and betterments which will materially add to its earning 
capacity. The amount is sufficient to take care of future requirements, 
without increase of fixed charges. 
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The proposed transaction evidently involves the raising of roughly 
$100,000,000 in cash by the sale of stock. This stock would be dis- 
tributed to existing holders of shares in the ratio of one to four, they 
being allowed to subscribe in that proportion if desired. The question 
whether they will do so has a somewhat serious aspect and involves a 
good many problems dependent for their solution upon market condi- 
tions, the policy of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and other 
factors. In all probability there will be some difficulty in carrying the 
transactions through with promptness, in which case the burden will 
necessarily fall back upon the underwriters. Meanwhile a good deal of 
doubt is expressed as to whether the operation has been worth while or 
not, there being a strong feeling that the results accomplished were 
hardly satisfactory, when the necessary disturbance of the values, the 
extent of government exertion, and other incidental sacrifices are con- 
sidered. The situation if anything is less satisfactory than that which 
was brought about by the dissolution of the Standard Oil Co., and the 
American Tobacco Co., both of which have up to date been more or less 
futile, so far as the immediate restoration of competition in any appre- 
ciable measure is concerned. On the whole the settlement reinforces the 
belief that to get any good results from the anti-trust law it will be 
necessary to modify it drastically throughout. . 


THE TERMINATION OF THE MONEY TRUST HEARINGS 


The closing of the so-called Money Trust hearings in Washington 
terminates an incident which is politically highly significant and which 
has been productive, economically, of considerable enlightenment, 
although not precisely in the way which had been expected. During the 
months of December and January, representative bankers have been 
questioned under oath. Including the witnesses who had appeared at 
the hearings of last summer, enough men have been cross-examined to 
make sure that such facts have been brought to the surface as were 
reasonably available within the scope indicated in the resolution under 
which the investigation was carried on. It is hardly likely, therefore, 
that in the near future there will be any repetition of this kind of inves- 
tigation, unless it be for the purpose of ascertaining some special point 
which is not considered to have been fully developed in the course of the 
work already accomplished. 

A summary review of the testimony given before the Money Trust 
committee seems to divide it into two classes: (1) that which relates to 
well-known facts regarding the national banking system—facts which 
for the most part are contained in the reports of the Comptroller of the 
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Currency and of other public officers; (2) that which relates to isolated 
incidents involving somewhat questionable transactions in which promi- 
nent figures have been involved. In the former class of testimony the 
facts which stand out prominently are those affecting the joint control 
of important national banks and trust companies, and those which have 
a bearing upon the reserve system under the national banking act and 
the control of the funds of country institutions which it renders possible. 
On both these points, the information already available was quite com- 
plete and satisfactory, so that it is doubtful whether the work done by 
the Money Trust committee has added anything of fresh interest to the 
discussion. As respects the second class of testimony, the investigation 
has disclosed some facts of current interest relative to financial operations 
and “stock market deals” that have a sensational appeal, and in some 
particulars throw light upon weak spots in existing national bank control. 
Probably the whole volume of information supplied in this way would be 
considered insignificant, if boiled down and stripped of generalities and 
extraneous details. In the aggregate, the actual information of all 
classes supplied by the investigation is, therefore, exceedingly small. 
Its value would be far from warranting the expenditure of even a small 
percentage of the time, money, and energy that have been put forth by 
the committee intrusted with the work. 

The chief significance of the investigation, as is now apparent, is to 
be found in the stimulus it is believed to have given to the adoption of 
remedial legislation by Congress for the purpose of correcting certain 
elements in the national banking system that are believed to be detri- 
mental. Probably the most striking of the proposals that seem to grow 
out of the agitation are the suggestion to incorporate stock exchanges, 
the proposed plan for inspection of banking institutions everywhere, no 
matter whether chartered under federal law or not, the suggestion that 
there be legislation against speculative practices of various kinds, includ- 
ing market manipulation and short sales of stocks, the demand for 
legislation intended to prevent the joint holding of control of national 
bank stocks and shares in state banks and trust companies, and the call 
for the strengthening of the national bank inspection service at a number 
of points. With these should probably be coupled the recommendation 
that Clearing Houses shall be incorporated and regulated by federal 
authority. 

Of these plans for legislation none, with the possible exception of the 
scheme for supervising the doings of private banking houses, is new. 
Most of them have been urged again and again without result thus far. 
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There was never any prospect that any of them would be made law at 
the short session of Congress. Differences of opinion in the Banking and 
Currency Committee, the retirement of the chairman of that committee 
at the end of the session and the appointment of a successor in the new 
Congress, in conjunction with not a few alterations in the general per- 
sonnel of the committee, made it improbable from the start that the 
more novel and radical of the suggestions would be acted upon. If, at 
the extra session of Congress, which meets April 1, it should be decided 
to include, in some bill for the reformation and improvement of the 
general banking conditions of the United States, a number of the more 
obvious changes suggested by members of this committee, it will be 
quite as much as can be expected as a result of its investigations. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR BANKING REFORM 


Hearings before the Banking and Currency Subcommittee of the 
House of Representatives, which has been engaged in studying the 
question of banking legislation, officially ended on February 17 with the 
testimony of Sir Edmund Walker of Toronto, Canada, and of Professor 
Royal Meeker, of Princeton University. The subcommittee has now 
substantially reached the end of its labors for the current session and 
it is therefore worth while to note what has been accomplished during 
the past winter. The results may be said to be about as follows: (1) the 
banking question has been revived in the public mind and it has been 
shown that the Democratic party is sufficiently interested to take an 
active share in the work of legislation; (2) the opinion of the community 
with respect to the details of a banking plan has been ascertained and 
it has been found that substitutes for the Aldrich bill, if properly devel- 
oped, would be entirely acceptable; (3) President-elect Wilson has been 
sounded and induced to consider the banking question seriously as a 
subject requiring his early attention after taking office; (4) assent has 
been obtained on the part of congressional leaders to the consideration 
of the question at the special session provided the new President gives 
the word. This constitutes a decided degree of progress as compared 
with the condition of things existing during the campaign, when nothing 
whatever was said and no pledges were given with respect to action 
either now orin the future. As the situation has worked out, the further 
advance of the legislation desired is now entirely dependent upon Presi- 
dent Wilson’s attitude. If he decides that the step should be taken, 
and gives orders to that effect, the special session will undoubtedly see 
the passage of a more or less inclusive measure by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. As for the situation in the Senate, no satisfactory forecast 
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can yet be made. There is a body of Republicans in the upper chamber 
who are disposed to vote for any satisfactory bill that may be developed 
and whose aid may be useful should a measure be antagonized by some 
of the extreme radical Democrats. On the other hand, much will 
doubtless depend upon the organization of the Senate, and the attitude 
of the leaders there with respect to permitting the question to come 
up at all, or forwarding it in case it should actually be allowed to gain 
the floor. The position to be taken by the Progressive Republicans in 
the matter would also be of fundamental importance. It must there- 
fore be expected that the legislation will be pressed at the outset in the 
House rather than in the Senate. In support of this policy would be 
the unquestionable fact that Mr. Wilson’s influence will necessarily 
be a good deal larger in the House than it will in the upper chamber, 
both on account of his control of patronage and because of the fact 
that the majority of the Representatives will be new men in federal 
politics like himself, and hence not in any way identified with the old 
régime as has been the case in the Senate for so long a time. In fact 
to organize the Senate upon lines that will permit effective action on 
a program acceptable to the new administration is likely to prove a 
very serious problem owing to the continued presence of many Demo- 
crats allied to a former era who have held over because of the perma- 
nence of Democratic support in the southern states, and because their 
own lack of responsibility in Congress over a period of many years has 
enabled them in large measure to avoid criticism. 


THE END OF THE TARIFF TESTIMONY 


Tariff hearings were closed by the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives on the last day of January, after prac- 
tically a month of continuous work. The testimony taken covers 
fully as much ground as that which was presented to the committee 
four years ago, and in some respects is more detailed and specific than 
any that was offered at that time. Among the striking features of the 
hearings may be mentioned the following: (1) a disposition on the part 
of many producers to present modified schedules of duty to the com- 
mittee, in the evident belief that such compromise proposals on their 
part were practically necessary, if it was intended to secure any degree 
of consideration at the hands of the committee itself. This was notable 
in the case of the cotton producers as well as of others who had previously 
stated that not the slightest retrogression from existing duties could be 
thought of if the industry was to be able to survive; (2) the develop- 
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ment of facts showing the existence of strong industrial combinations 
in many lines of business protected by high rates of duty, these being 
apparently the direct result of the overprotection enjoyed by the 
different manufacturers concerned in the combination; (3) an apparent 
willingness on the part of the members of the committee to listen to 
argument without subjecting the witnesses to open insult—a policy 
very different from that adopted four years ago; (4) an apparent inclina- 
tion among committee members to revise not only the duties but the 
customs administrative act and the provisions now governing maximum 
and minimum and retaliatory rates. The plans of the Ways and Means 
Committee are to continue steady work in shaping a schedule of duties 
from now until the opening of the extra session, continuing of course 
if absolutely necessary beyond that date, which, it is announced, will 
fall on Apri] 1. There remains open a question whether revision of the 
duties shall be made on a schedule-by-schedule basis, or whether it 
shall be the result of a joint and inclusive bill introduced in the old 
form, covering all the subjects dealt with in the tariff, as has been the 
practice in other periods of tariff revision. The latter plan is strongly 
desired by many of the old-line leaders in the Democratic party, but 
they have not thus far succeeded in securing the endorsement of the 
rank and file, many of whom are disposed to adhere to the schedule-by- 
schedule plan which has been so highly praised by members of both 
parties as a great reform in methods of tariff revision. As yet no absolute 
decision has been reached as to the rates to be incorporated in the new 
bill or bills. The obvious intention of the committee, however, is to 
adhere closely to the general level of rates established in the Underwood 
measures, partly for the sake of political consistency, and partly to save 
labor in revising and altering the duties already established. At certain 
points the political demand for innovations is so strong that it probably 
cannot be resisted. Thus far, however, there has manifestly been a 
strong indisposition to alter what has already been done. 


PROSPECTS OF A FEDERAL INCOME TAX 


The State Department having received, during the past month, 
information that more than enough states had ratified the income tax 
amendment to the constitution of the United States, that amendment 
now becomes part of the Constitution, and the power to incorporate 
an income tax into federal legislation is placed in the hands of Congress. 
The importance of this decision just at the present moment can scarcely 
be overestimated. The action comes at a time when a complete revision 
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of the tariff is being planned and when, therefore, the opportunity of 
fitting the income tax into the federal revenue system is very good. 
Probably at no time within recent years could the decision have been 
reached under conditions so certain to make it vital and operative as 
those now prevailing. 

The revision of the tariff now under way would have been very 
greatly handicapped had there been no available means of getting 
supplementary income. True, such a means could have been found in 
the imposition of duties upon coffee and tea, or by the resort to stamp 
taxes, or by the use of the inheritance tax, all well-known and tested 
methods of raising revenue, but all thoroughly obnoxious to Democratic 
principles and subject to sharp attack on that score. It had been 
planned to revive the so-called “excise income tax”’ of last session but 
even that would have aided but little. The excise income tax was of 
doubtful constitutionality and even at the best was not expected to 
produce more than a very limited revenue—how limited comparatively 
few persons who have not closely analyzed the computations of the 
Ways and Means Committee can realize. Simultaneously with the 
revision of the tariff and with the realization that available sources of 
revenue were not very satisfactory, has developed a strong and obvious 
disposition in the House of Representatives to follow a policy of gross 
extravagance. Bills carrying extraordinary appropriations for many 
purposes have been running riot in Congress for weeks past despite the 
efforts of the leaders. The income tax will come in the nick of time to 
furnish their sponsors with a ready means of getting what they consider 
much-needed revenue. On the other hand, it needs to be remembered 
that the consciousness that this new source of revenue is in sight exerts 
a decidedly bad effect upon the minds of members. A good many who 
would not have ventured to urge given schemes of expenditure now 
unhesitatingly do so, notwithstanding that they know their action can 
be warranted only on the assumption that a very heavy revenue is to 
be realized from the proposed new tax. Thus the ratification of the 
constitutional amendment is not only providing desired income at a 
crucial moment, but is also stimulating the disposition to waste and 
dissipate the income already within reach. 

The state of things likely to be produced by the new tax can be better 
understood from the fiscal standpoint if it is remembered that the total 
amount of revenue expected as a result of the income-tax section of the 
Wilson tariff bill, which was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, was less than $40,000,000. Incomes have 
grown very greatly since that time but the demand for a higher measure 
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of exemption has also grown, and will doubtless be satisfied. This 
must mean that the income tax will be levied only upon the decidedly 
higher classes or grades of income. An exemption of $5,000 was made 
in the so-called excise income tax of last session, and it is not likely 
that the new exemption will be smaller than that. It may even be 
larger. There will moreover be practically an unavoidable necessity 
of repealing the corporation tax and re-embodying it in the new income 
measure. This will mean a $30,000,000 deduction from present receipts. 
If the new tax provides $30,000,000 to take the place of the loss of the 
corporation tax and $50,000,000 of new income it will be doing a good 
deal better than most well-informed students expect. The estimate 
of yield under the excise income tax of last year was about $50,000,000 
(over and above the corporation tax), but it was generally admitted 
that no statistics warranting any such figure had been submitted. It 
would probably have been difficult to furnish any good argument in 
support of a yield greater than $25,000,000 or $30,000,000 from this 
new taxation. The income tax will undoubtedly be more productive, 
particularly because of the fact that there will be no necessity of 
disregarding many important forms of income in order to avoid 
the difficulty of unconstitutionality. But with a high exemption, 
the principle of self-assessment, and various other features, it seems 
improbable that a very large yield will be secured from an income tax 
based upon any rate that is at all likely of adoption. 

The upshot of this whole matter is, therefore, that the tendency of 
the new income-tax plan will be to increase the disposition to spend 
money without in any corresponding degree raising the income-producing 
ability of the revenue system. The situation is already clearly appre- 
hended by congressional leaders who have been very urgent in their 
recent requests to members to avoid committing themselves to the 
enormously costly policies of outlay upon which they have been working. 
Thus pensions, extravagant public buildings, large river and harbor 
enterprises, and many others are classified as falling within the groups 
of expenditure which the leaders are unwilling to countenance. Their 
view is that a conservative policy would dictate the development of a 
reasonable revenue system and the attainment of some experience 
under it before anything was done to exaggerate the already enormous 
expenditures of the National Government. It is already plain that 
the contest between these two elements, one tending toward economy, 
the other toward extravagance in federal expense, will be a leading 
factor in the new administration and one whose critical significance 
cannot be overlooked. 
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Colbert's West India Policy. By STEWART L. Mims. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1912. 8vo, pp. xvi+385. $2.00. 

As the student grows older and presumably wiser, he realizes ever 
more keenly that the essential point in all investigations is the ascertain- 
ment of the exact facts, and that, when once this almost insuperable 
obstacle is overcome, the balance of the journey is easy travelling. Even 
in this day of comparatively full publicity, most of the controversies 
about current social and political questions in large part resolve them- 
selves into disagreements as to fundamental facts. Although the quan- 
titative study of economic phenomena is still in a rudimentary stage 
of development and although ‘we may have to wait a century or two 
before the science and art of statistics can be so far perfected as to 
give accurate and trustworthy results,’ yet the student of contemporary 
questions is infinitely better off than is the historian relying upon the 
scant and often misleading records of the past. This handicap increases 
directly with the remoteness of the period investigated. The dearth of 
reliable material for even relatively recent times can scarcely be realized. 
For instance—and this is typical, rather than exceptional—there are 
available only the most meagre statistics about England’s foreign trade 
prior to the eighteenth century. It is largely for this reason that so 
many works on economic history are unsatisfactory and unconvincing. 
They rest upon no solid basis of fact and rarely give the desired informa- 
tion with that essential precision of detail without which the course of 
development cannot be understood. Among the few welcome excep- 
tions to this general rule—such as W. R. Scott’s Joint-Stock Companies 
to 1720 and Georges Scelle’s La Traite Négriére aux Indes de Castille— 
must be placed this valuable work of Professor Mims on Colbert's West 
India Policy. 

The underlying principles of the old colonial system of Bourbon 
France are clearly defined and readily ascertainable, “ Dans |’établisse- 
ment des différentes compagnies des isles, le gouvernement et les intéressés 
dans ces compagnies ne s’étoient proposé que le commerce,” wrote 
Emilien Petit in 1771 in his Droit Public ou Gouvernement des Colonies 
Frangoises, of which Professor Girault edited a reprint in rg11. As in 
the case of the old British Empire before the industrial revolution had 
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altered its character, French colonization was an integral and subordin- 
ate part of the larger movement of commercial expansion, and the 
colonies were encouraged and protected with the distinct and avowed 
purpose of adding to the economic resources of the mother kingdom. 
This fact has never been more explicitly stated than in the able memorial 
which was communicated in 1765 to the Bureau du Commerce—the 
French body very roughly corresponding to its British contemporary, 
the Board of Trade and Plantations. Herein it was pointed out “que les 
colonies n’ont été fondées que pour |’utilité de la métropole, qu’elles ont 
été formées 4 ses dépens et par ses soins, qu’elles sont protégées par ses 
armes, que destinées uniquement a porter le commerce de la nation au 
dela de ses bornes premiéres et naturelles, leur culture n’est protégée 
et encouragée qu’en faveur de ce méme commerce; qu'il doit donc 
agir dans les colonies, sans concurence avec |’étranger; que tout acte 
de commerce au dehors est, dans les colonies le plus monstrueux des 
désordres, parce qu’il attaque plus directement la destination de l’étab- 
lissement; que cet acte serait un véritable vol fait 4 la métropole; qu’il 
n’est point de nation assez insensée pour former et conserver 4 grands 
frais des colonies qui n’existeraient cependant que pour l’utilité des 
nations étrangéres et pour la leur propre, tandisque la métropole serait 
ainsy ruinée par la prospérité méme de ses colonies.” 

These general principles were first systematically applied to the 
French West Indies by Colbert and they were maintained in force by 
his successors. They constituted the essence of French colonial policy; 
and, although their general purport has been well understood, no one 
has hitherto attempted a methodical study of their application and of 
the development of the French Empire under them. Whatever has been 
written is either fragmentary or inaccurate, and bears striking witness 
to the truth of Gustave Le Bon’s recent remark that there is no phase of 
history “dont on puisse dire qu’elle soit srement connue.”’ This 
strange neglect of the French school of historians, as a rule so alert and 
enthusiastic, is now being remedied by Professor Mims, who plans an 
exhaustive study of French colonial policy. The book before us de- 
scribes events only down to 1683, but the promised subsequent instal- 
ments, presumably in at least three more volumes, will cover the eight- 
eenth century. In preparing for this important work, Professor Mims 
spent considerable time in Paris working through the mass of manuscript 
records in the various repositories of that city, the Archives Nationales, 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, the Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, and 
those of the Ministére des Colonies. In addition, some information was 
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derived from the departmental archives. In the main, these various and 
voluminous records have hitherto remained unused for this purpose, 
so that the information imparted by this book is not only first hand, but 
also to a great extent completely new. 

After two introductory chapters giving a useful account of the 
beginnings of French colonization in the Antilles, we reach Colbert’s 
ministry and the formation of the West India Company in 1664. The 
rest of the work is devoted to an intensive study of the two following 
decades, in which were first systematically applied to the French Empire 
those principles of regulating colonial trade which England was con- 
temporaneously elaborating. Without a full knowledge of the basic 
sources, such as Professor Mims is unique in possessing, it is obviously 
impossible for the critic to render a dogmatic judgment, but every- 
thing points to a careful, scientific, and scrupulously honest use of the 
raw material. There are evident some faint traces of a tendency to give 
undue weight to colonial complaints, but in general the spirit is one of 
strict objectivity. The facts are presented as they were found without 
any subjective twist. We trust, however, that in his future instalments, 
Professor Mims will somewhat broaden the scope of his investigations 
and will take into consideration those factors in the economic life of 
France and in that of the colonies without which it is impossible to 
understand the results of French policy. For instance, in discussing the 
effect of the French tobacco monopoly on the cultivation of that plant 
in St. Domingo, no mention is made of the increasingly large quantity 
of tobacco grown in France itself. The English documents frequently 
refer to this fact, which in all probability was more influential than the 
government monopoly in rendering the cultivation of tobacco in the 
West Indies unprofitable. Similarly, it is impossible to follow the devel- 
opment of the French sugar trade in competition with that of the English 
islands, unless some precise account is given of the system of local 
taxation in force in the French West Indies. Leroy-Beaulieu has 
seemingly over-estimated the importance of this factor, but it certainly 
deserves some consideration. It is fully appreciated that this suggested 
extension of Professor Mims’s investigations will greatly add to his 
difficulties, but we feel confident of his ability to overcome them. But, 
even as it is, one cannot but give a hearty welcome to a book so well 
documented and satisfying as is this; and the subsequent instalments 
will be impatiently awaited by all interested in the history of eighteenth- 


century America. 
GeEorGE Louis BEER 
New York City 
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Principles and Methods of Municipal Trading. By Dovuctas 
Knoop, M.A. London: Macmillan, 1912. 8vo, pp. xvii+ 


409. $3.25 net. 

We have had quite an array of books on municipal ownership and 
operation in England during the last dozen years. Darwin, Meyer, 
Porter, Lord Avebury, Towler, and G. B. Shaw—not to speak of the 
National Civic Federation’s investigations—have all contributed more 
or less to our enlightenment on various phases of the question. One 
might suppose that the ground has been fully covered, and so it has, 
after a fashion. But the issue of municipal operation has been a stormy 
petrel of English municipal politics during the last decade or more, and 
much of the literature relating to it has shown all too plainly the marks of 
partisan bias. However, the tide of public interest in this subject 
reached its flood some years ago, and it has now about receded to a point 
where a fair discussion can hope to command a hearing. Mr. Knoop’s 
volume does not therefore offer a contribution to the literature of con- 
troversy, but a post-bellum study of many things which the shouting and 
the clamor of belligerents have hitherto obscured. 

The author does well, in his earlier chapters, to clear the ground. 
There has always been too much stumbling on the threshhold of this 
subject. Municipal trading has usually meant one thing to its advocates 
and quite another thing to its opponents. The first paragraphs of this 
book make clear the distinction between municipal enterprises which 
are, on sanitary or humanitarian grounds, undertaken wholly or in part 
by public authority, and those which cities undertake to conduct on a 
self-supporting basis. The former (including baths, cemeteries, work- 
men’s dwellings and milk-supply) do not properly come within the field 
of municipal trading, nor can the balance-sheet of success or failure be 
cast in pounds and pence, as many opponents of the policy have assumed. 
Municipal trading includes only those services (such as water supply, 
lighting, and transportation) in which there is no fixed purpose to place 
any part of the cost as a burden upon the local tax rate. 

Then follows an extended historical narrative in which the parlia- 
mentary attitude toward municipal trading is traced through its various 
twists and turns. Some of the reasons why water, lighting, and tram- 
way services have been so frequently municipalized in England are 
explained with greater lucidity than other writers have been able to 
command; this part of the book, in fact, is a model of fair and accurate 
exposition. From the major public services, as Mr. Knoop shows, the 
English municipalities have moved on to the minor, until the entire range 
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of enterprises in which one or more cities now engage is very extensive 
indeed. 

The greater part of the volume is very properly devoted to an ana- 
lytical study of methods and results. As to methods, Mr. Knoop shows 
keen critical ability. The different plans of providing machinery of 
management for publicly owned services are set forth at length and their 
relative merits are carefully compared. The author realizes (what 
Major Darwin foresaw a decade ago) that municipal trading places a 
heavy burden upon the time and patience of those who serve without 
pay on the standing committees of borough councils, and especially on 
the chairmen of those committees. To lessen this load the author 
advances some interesting suggestions gleaned from the practice of Conti- 
nental cities. The finance of municipal trading receives scrutiny in a 
long chapter; but it deserves the lengthy consideration given to it, for 
no branch of the subject has been so badly obscured by the smoke of con- 
troversy. Much of the discussion ranges around the problem of fixing 
adequate allowances for depreciation, of accumulating reserve and con- 
tingency funds, and the proper methods of dealing with plant obsoles- 
cence in general. These are difficult questions, as every student of the 
subject realizes, and to handle them adequately within the limits of 
fifty pages is not an easy task. But on the whole Mr. Knoop’s survey is 
comprehensive, untechnical, and much less emaciated than such summary 
discussions usually prove to be. 

As to the results of municipal trading Mr. Knoop has very prudently 
refused to be drawn into any categorical dogmatism. Taking the tests 
by which others have tried to gauge success or failure, he has little trouble 
in showing that they are inconclusive at best and misleading at worst. 
On the other hand he has found nothing to propose in their place. The 
general conclusion of the book (if it can be called a conclusion at all) 
is that municipal trading is not prima facie a desirable policy, but that 
under some circumstances private enterprise may be even less desirable; 
in which case a city may be freely pardoned for choosing the lesser among 
evils. 

Many readers will regard Dr. Knoop’s book as unsatisfying; but 
serious students of the subject will find it nothing of the sort. It is a 
patient and scholarly piece of work, bearing on every page the marks of a 
scrupulous regard for accuracy in statement. Only unimpeachable 
data is used and every bit of this has been winnowed well. One might 
venture to wish at times that the author had a livelier sense of the prac- 
tical side of public affairs and more adequately realized the importance 
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of the human equation in matters of local administration. As it is, the 
task of reading the book from cover to cover is real labor; but it is labor 
well enough repaid. 


WILLIAM BENNETT Munro 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The New City Government. By HENRY BRUERE. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1912. 12mo, pp. xxli+438. $1.50 net. 

The New York Bureau of Municipal Research has spent the better 
part of seven years in devising, for a single city, more efficient methods 
of municipal administration. Its work in the metropolis has consumed a 
great deal of earnest labor and required infinite patience. The results 
have been indisputably good; but they have come slowly for a city can- 
not be hurried into righteousness. Little wonder, then, that the Director 
of the Bureau should have been a bit skeptical concerning the adminis- 
trative miracles alleged to have been straightway wrought in every other 
city of the land through the alchemy of commission rule. It was this 
skepticism that impelled Mr. Bruére to undertake a survey of ten typical 
commission-governed cities with the object of finding out just how far 
the new régime had produced real improvement. Has the mere estab- 
lishment of commission rule really brought about, as by the wave of a 
magician’s hand, so much more progress in civic efficiency than years of 
costly and painstaking labor in New York, Philadelphia and elsewhere 
have been able to achieve? That, in a word, is the question which 
Mr. Bruére asks and answers. 

Measured by the standards which the Bureau of Municipal Research 
has been applying to New York, the commission cities disclose many 
shortcomings, of course. In many respects the new plan of municipal 
government has given the citizen more shadow than substance in the 
way of improved business methods. It has not provided solutions for 
all or even the greater part of our present-day urban problems. Five 
plain citizens have nowhere been transformed into administrators of skill 
and judgment by the simple device of giving them a new title and 
increased power. Most of us had guessed about as much long ago; but 
it has remained for Mr. Bruére (or rather for Mr. Shepherdson, who 
gathered the author’s data for him) to prove it from the facts and figures. 

The book is not a treatise in discouragement of the commission 
movement, however. Far from it. Mr. Bruére has found in the cities 
which he brought under his microscope much that can be commended. 
And where shortcomings have been disclosed he has not deemed it any 
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part of his duty to exploit these in a way that would furnish municipal 
reactionaries with a welcome store of ammunition. The new régime 
is declared to be good enough so far as it goes; but it doesn’t go very 
far. It is but a first step in the right direction, awakening the interest 
of the citizen in his local government and inspiring him to demand more 
from his administrative superiors than he has been in the habit of getting. 
Other steps must follow, and no one who has ever read any of the New 
York Bureau’s palpitating literature need ask what these steps ought to 
be. From most points of view, however, the volume is one that will 
impress its readers, especially those who want only to know the facts and 
are ready to make their own conclusions. Fair questions are raised and 
fairly answered. It is a scientific and sensible study, well worth the 


tedious labor involved. 
WILLIAM BENNETT Munro 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





Intorno al concetto di reddito imponibile e di un sistema d’imposta sul 
reddito consumato. By Luici Ernaupr. Turin: Vicenzo Bona, 


Igi2. 4to, pp. 105. 

This essay deals with a theory of taxation based exclusively on the premise 
of equality. The author’s point of departure is John Stuart Mill’s classic 
formulation of that postulate (Principles, Book V, chap. ii, section 4). While 
arguing for the general principle of equality, the author yet takes issue 
with Mill as to the method of taxation whereby this principle may be sub- 
served. It is pointed out that Mill’s position in favor of taxing income and 
exempting savings involves technical difficulties in the nature of bookkeeping; 
it encourages and legalizes fraud; and introduces great inelasticity in the 
revenues. Nor does the current theory of taxation of the entire income satisfy 
our author, because it violates the principle of justice in many ways (pp. 18 ff.). 

Having thus disposed of various theories of the income tax, the author 
turns to the more important work of constructing a theory of a tax on con- 
sumption which is destined to deal even-handedly with all classes of people. 
In this connection it is interesting to note some of his definitions of income and 
the nice distinctions which he draws between them (pp. 3 ff.). The two 
concepts of income which form the foundation stones of his theory are what 
Professor Irving Fisher would call psychic income (reddito realizzato) and 
money-income (reddito guadagnato). (Cf. Fisher, Capital and Income, pp. 
103-4; 167-69.) A further distinction is made between primary and secondary 
expenditures (consumi primari e consumi secondari) from the point of view of 
psychic income. 

These definitions are essential to the author’s theory and it is by pro- 
ceeding upon these, especially, upon the two kinds of psychic income (primary 
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and secondary), that he builds up the doctrine of taxation of consumers’ goods as 
conforming to the principle of justice. It is to be observed also that he would 
exempt the “primary” expenditures from taxation, for these are to be regarded 
as savings from the point of view of the individual or of the welfare of mankind, 
specie (by which is meant the rearing of children for future economic usefulness; 
Cf. Mill, op. cit., Book V, chap. 2, section 3). By doing this the author 
thinks to have escaped the difficulties involved in Mill’s position and to have 
arranged for the automatic exemption of savings. 

Without going into the details of the arguments, psychological, tech- 
nological, social, and political, which the author adduces in favor of his theory, 
it may be noted that no little trouble will be encountered in attempting to 
differentiate between primary and secondary expenditures in practical affairs. 
The author admits, to be sure, that his theory, just in principle, suffers from 
difficulties of application; yet he is unduly confident of its solution. For 
practical purposes it may be true, in his words, that “the consumers’ goods of 
primary importance have indeed almost always the characteristic of rigidity. 
Within certain limits of price-variations the demand is constant or even 
increases Quite different, on the other hand, is the procedure with taxes 
upon consumers’ goods of secondary importance... . ,” etc. (pp. 39 ff.). 
Nevertheless, this does not solve the difficulty, which finds its parallel in the 
attempt to differentiate between what are necessaries and what are luxuries. 

The mark of commendation of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Turin 
makes this essay worthy of more than a passing notice, but a minute analysis 
of the thesis is without the scope of a brief review. 


Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects. By CHARLES A. ELLWoop. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1912. 8vo, pp. xiv+417. $2.50 
net. 


The title of this book is in itself suggestive. First, is the science of 
sociology to be founded on psychology merely? Second, what relation 
does the author’s theory of society bear to social psychology? The work 
does not leave us in doubt regarding either query. Sociology is dependent 
for its subject-matter, according to Professor Ellwood, on biology as well 
as on psychology. Nevertheless the biological basis for the social process 
is here neglected because the “biological factors find their expression in the 
social life mainly through the psychological factors.” This is but a half- 
truth, judged from the book itself, for the overemphasis of the psychological 
and the omission of the biological factors fail to present a complete system 
of synthetic sociology. 

The author does not hesitate to identify his subject-matter with social 
psychology but prefers to call it psychological sociology. His psychological 
viewpoint is that of the eminent functional psychologists, Dewy, McDougall, 
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and others. The subject-matter is no doubt familiar to all sociological and 
socio-psychological students. For example, some of the chapters deal with 
social co-ordination, social self-control, the réle of instinct, feeling, intellect in 
social life, social forces, social consciousness, and so on. An interesting 
theory making imitation, suggestion, and sympathy the three sides—the 
motor, cognitive, affective—of one mental process deserves mention. 

The chief merit of the work is that it comprises a compendium, co-ordina- 
tion, and analysis of the chief present-day thought on the subject of social 
psychology and sociology. The erudition and broad viewpoint of the author 
regarding social problems are especially noteworthy, but there is a conspicuous 
absence of originality. As a textbook it will serve as a valuable aid to the 
student. It is to be regretted, however, that the subject of eugenics and other 
biological factors of the social process receive scarcely any attention in such 
a work. It is difficult to see why such a large part of the book—the first 
five chapters—should be devoted to the time-worn question of the proper 
definition, methods, and relation of sociology to the other sciences. For 
the economic student the book is interesting in that it professes to follow the 
leading of the economists in taking a basis of psychology as the foundation 
of its theory. 


Les finances ottomanes. By A. HEmpporN. Vienna: C. W. STERN, 


1912. 8vo, pp. 275. 

This is the second volume of a work which has appeared under the title, 
Droit public et administratif de empire ottoman. The earlier volume is a 
summary of the laws of the Turkish empire, together with a historical survey 
of her legal institutions. The present book deals purely with the fiscal adminis- 
tration of that country. In view of the fact that many of the leading European 
nations are constantly acquiring important economic and political interests in 
Turkey, such a detailed study of her revenue system as this volume purports to 
be should be of considerable value. 

The author introduces his inquiry by a brief sketch of the evolution of the 
theory and practice of taxation in Turkey from early times to the present. A 
few of the usages, which persisted until within a few years when a radical 
change in the form of the Turkish government took place, are fair illustrations 
of the mediaeval character of the Ottoman revenue system. For instance, up 
to 1908, the farming of taxes and the exercise of discrimination in the tax rates 
in favor of Mussulmans as against the “unbelievers” were very common 
practices. 

By far the most notable portion of the book is given over to the presenta- 
tion of the revenue system in practice now. In this connection, the careful 
analysis of the last two national budgets stands out as one of the most interest- 
ing and instructive parts of the entire work. Perhaps of no less value is the 
author’s discussion of the public debt at the close of the book. The manner in 
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which these topics are treated indicates clearly the author’s grasp of the 
economic and political philosophies involved in the management of the budget 
and the public debt. 

The book should prove useful to the ordinary reader as well as to the 
professional economist and political scientist. The simple style with which it 
is written and the numerous tables which it contains enable one to gather much 
information with a little expenditure of time and energy. 


Die schweizerischen Industrien im internationalen Konkurrenzkampf. By 
Peter HErnRIcH Scumipt. Ziirich: Art. Institut Orell Fussli, 
1912. 8vo, pp. 297. M.5. 

This is a scholarly, well-written monograph on Switzerland’s industrial 
growth, commercial relations with the leading nations, and position in the 
international struggle for commercial supremacy. The book is based on an 
extensive study of original and until now mostly unknown sources in European 
archives and of the leading trade papers and periodicals of the different countries 
concerned. Whenever possible the author has made personal investigations. 
He is thus able to give a brilliant and comprehensive account of the underlying 
forces which have caused the industrial success of Switzerland in the last few 
decades. At the same time his book interestingly depicts the present status 
of international competition and of the outlook for further development of 
industrial Switzerland. 

The first part of the volume is devoted to a consideration of Swiss industrial 
organization. A mass of facts and figures shows the importance of Swiss 
natural resources as well as the present situation as to labor and capital. 
The second part deals in its first section with the internal market situation of 
the country, setting forth very closely the commercial position and attitude 
of the more important industries and of the business community as a whole. 
The second section is devoted to the present situation in the world market 
and international trade in general, and offers a careful account of the rise and 
decline of the several important export industries in Switzerland. The in- 
fluence of foreign and especially of American competition, is so interpreted as 
to show the real significance of the struggle for supremacy in the world 
market. The book contains excellent statistical material which adds much 
to its value. It is a work deserving careful study by every one interested 
either as a student or as a man of affairs in one of the greatest international 
problems of the day. 


The New Industrial Day. By Witt1AM C. REDFIELD. New York: The 
Century Co., 1912. 8vo, pp. ix+213. $1.25 net. 
A number of conclusions which the writer has arrived at in the course of 
his business experience are here put together as the basis of his theory for 
bringing about the “new industrial day.”” The wasteful processes by which 
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manufacture has been carried on in the past are giving way to another method 
with broader appreciation of the values involved. The chief factors with 
which this change must concern itself is the human element in production, 
To secure the highest efficiency from this factor is the basic principle of all sci- 
entific management schemes; other aspects of improved production are easier 
of accomplishment, but avail only as they bring the worker into his proper 
place as one of the assets, not a cost in the process. The product of such 
rearranged industry will require a world market for its advantageous sale, 
and this world market England and Germany are doing their utmost to con- 
trol. The United States can hope to compete with them only by doing 
away with the present tariff system which, on the one hand, enhances the 
prices of raw materials, and on the other, furnishes undue protection which dis- 
courages the most efficient methods of manufacture. 

No one will care to challenge the author’s statement that the United 
States can improve her present situation in regard to the tariff and foreign 
trade, nor is one likely to oppose the plea for a careful conservation of those 
forces, especially the human forces which are being wasted under our present 
industrial system. But when one is asked to believe that through scientific 
management there will come to pass that state of harmony in which employer 
and employee work together for the same end, one cannot help questioning 
whether all the present-day evidences of class conflict and irreconcilable in- 
terests will not require some deeper-going, more fundamental adjustment 
than anything that is offered here. 


Valuation of Public Utility Properties. By Henry Fioy. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1912. 8vo, pp. viilit+390. $5.00. 

Mr. Floy, a consulting engineer of experience in the valuation of public 
utility property, discusses in this volume the principles and methods that are 
being worked out in this field of rather recent public interest. His viewpoint 
is that of one not concerned primarily with what should be but rather with what 
is the best prevailing practice of appraisal. To this end especial attention is 
given to the decisions of courts and commissions, since these rulings necessarily 
indicate the way in which theory and practice are being standardized. 

The conclusion of the study is that no one basis such as original investment, 
cost of reproduction, or earning capacity, may be used alone in determining the 
“fair” value that issought. The factors that should be considered wili depend 
upon the particular time and case and the purpose of the appraisal. For most 
public utility properties Mr. Floy thinks the items to be determined in ascer- 
taining the fair value may be grouped into three classes. First is the physical 
plant value, either the original cost or the present cost of reproduction, then 
the development expenses, such as working capital and expenses preliminary to 
construction, and finally intangible value, based on good will, franchise, and 
going value. A chapter is devoted to each of these groups. 
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More than one-third of the book is given over to a very detailed description 
of some recent appraisals. Many itemized exhibits are transcribed in toto. 
This is practically an appendix in nature and in position and would usually 
have been so-called. If exposition had taken the place of this undigested 
material the treatment would certainly have been none too lengthy for the 
complexity of the subject and the questions that arise in connection with its 
technical aspects. 

Economic History of the United States. By Ernest L. Bocart. Second 
edition. New York: Longmans, 1912. 8vo, pp. xv+597. $1.75 
net. 

The new edition of Bogart’s Economic History of the United States is an 
improvement on the first edition in many particulars, though the general 
character of the work has not been changed. Three new chapters have been 
added; one on “ Neutrality and Foreign Trade,” another on “ Population and 
Labor before the Civil War,” and a third on “Conservation.” Only the last 
of these is entirely new, as the other two deal with subjects inadequately 
treated in the first edition. The chapter on “Currency and Banking before 
the Civil War,” though it bears the same title as before, has been entirely 
rewritten and is practically new. In addition to these there are numerous 
changes in the text scattered all through the book, many of which involve 
the rewriting of a paragraph or the insertion of a new one, and in not a few cases 
amount to a very material modification of the views previously expressed by 
the author on important subjects. These are all improvements but they are 
hardly extensive enough to justify the statement in the preface that “the book 
may almost be regarded as new.”’ The plan remains what it was before— 
rather more a description of the economic life of the American people and a 
narration of the events affecting it than an explanation of it. One hesitates 
to urge this as a criticism of the book, for it must be remembered that it was 
a pioneer in this field of history, and a presentation of facts must of necessity 
precede a study of the causal relation between them. 


Kanada, Volkswirtschaftliche Grundlagen, und weltwirtschaftliche Bezie- 
hungen. By Anton A. Heck (Probleme der Weltwirtschaft, 
Schriften des Instituts fiir Seeverkehr und Weltwirtschaft an der 
Universitat Kiel, No. 10). Jena: Fischer, 1912. 8vo, pp. 367. 

Were it not for a short history of Canada in the forefront, this book might 

be classified as a purely descriptive work. There is an elaborate outline of a 

report on Canada’s economic structure, material resources, commerce, shipping, 

and the tariff and other trade regulations, but the range of topics limits the treat- 
ment. The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway system, for example, is hit off in ten 
lines. Much statistical data, drawn chiefly from recent Canadian yearbooks, 
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is presented, but there is no attempt to analyze or interpret the facts collated. 
The tabulated data are poorly displayed, there is no index, and the bibliography 
is composed chiefly of easily accessible official reports and current writings on 
Canada. Despite these defects, however, the book may serve a purpose by 
giving German manufacturers and traders a notion of the possibilities of 
building up trade with Canada. 


Die Kolonisation Sibiriens. By P. A. Stotyprn and A. W. Kriwos- 
CHEIN, translated by Cart Ericw GLeye. Berlin: Hermann 
Paetl, 1912. Large 8vo, pp. 163. 

The book deals with the colonization of Siberia, which constitutes one of 
the most important problems of economic policy in Russia. The late prime 
minister, P. A. Stolypin, and his colleague, the minister of agriculture, 
A. W. Kriwoschein, describe from personal observations the geographical 
conditions of the territory, its natural resources and advantages, its chief 
needs, etc.; they give an account of the material conditions of the settlers, 
and discuss critically the governmental organization of the colonization move- 
ment, pointing out its faults and advantages in comparison with the former 
and partly persisting free colonization movement. Finally they call attention 
to the significance of the economic opening of this vast territory for European 
Russia. The authors are undoubtedly well informed on the subject. Further, 
they present the matter in a manner that will prove attractive to the general 
reader. 


Henry Demarest Lloyd. A Biography. By Caro Lioyp. With an 
Introduction by CHARLES RussEL. New York: Putnam, 1912. 
2 vols, 8vo, pp. xv-+308; ix+ 390. $5.00. 

This narrative of Mr. Lloyd’s life throws many interesting sidelights on 
such questions as the short-lived free trade agitation of the early seventies, 
the beginnings of trade unionism in this country and the troublous times which 
the systematic organization of labor occasioned, the birth of the anti-trust 
sentiment, and the beginnings of that unrest which today exhibits itself in 
Socialism and Progressivism. The late Mr. Lloyd was the first to attack the 
complacency with which the American people were wont to regard the newly- 
born mammoth trade organizations. His writings and speeches have therefore 
some little interest, and all the freshness that is the characteristic of pioneer 
work in any field. Nevertheless, the reader who is impersonally interested in 
the results of Mr. Lloyd’s lifework may find the biography rather too expansive. 


The Psychology of Salesmanship. By W. W. ArTxkinson. Holyoke, 
Mass.: Elizabeth Towne Co., 1912. 8vo, pp. 246. $1.00. 


This little book is an attempt to analyze the psychological elements that 
enter into a business transaction. After the general point of view is presented 
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and the importance of psychology in business is emphasized, the book proceeds 
to analyze “the mind of the salesman” and “the mind of the buyer.” A 
treatment of these two essential elements in the background of salesmanship 
is followed by a discussion of the actual sale under such topics as “the psy- 
chology of purchase,” “the approach,” “the demonstration,” and “the closing.” 

Altogether it is a very suggestive and pleasing work, and attempts to gain 
for psychological factors the respect and consideration of business men. The 
author, however, has overdone his attempts at a sprightly and picturesque 
style. 


Through the Mill. By At Prippy. New York: The Pilgrim Press, 
1911. 8vo, pp. vii+283. $1.35 net. 

The author has here presented in autobiographical form a popular treat- 
ment of the question of child labor. The victim’s circumstances are aggra- 
vated by the fact that his drunken foster-parents, thoroughly foreign in their 
understanding, are unable to adapt themselves to American customs and 
laws, whereby parents of most modest means send their children to school. 

Two points of significance are brought out in the first part of the book, 
namely, the perjury of the father with regard to the boy’s age, and the leniency 
with which school certificates are secured without requiring records of birth. 
The second part of the book deals with the commonly understood physical 
and moral dangers attendant upon child labor. 


The Challenge of the Country. By GrorGE WALTER Fiske. New 

York: Association Press, 1912. 12mo, pp. xili+283. 75 cents. 

Avowedly, the purpose of this volume is to point out to college students 
opportunities in various directions for rural leadership. A general survey 
and brief discussion of farm problems in the United States is distinctly sub- 
ordinated to this end. The attitude of the author is hortative with little 
critical emphasis. Secondary material alone is employed in a rather indiscrimi- 
nate manner. Though there is little of purely scientific value, the book is 
admirably edited and contains numerous illustrations which together with a 
clear and at times forceful style ought to make it of value within the field for 
which it is intended. 


The British West Indies. By A. E. ASPINALL. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co., 1912. 8vo, pp. 425. $3.00 net. 

This is a book of general information concerning the history, the resources, 
the industrial development, the forms of government, and the life and activity 
generally of the British West Indian colonies. All of these subjects are treated 
in an interesting and suggestive manner, though not with any pretense at 
completeness. Despite the sketchy treatment, or, perhaps, because of it, 
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the reader gains a very distinct and a very interesting impression of the life in 
these islands. The book is written in a pleasing style and will doubtless 
commend itself to the general reader. 


Through South America. By HENRY WESTON VAN DyKE. New York: 

Thomas Crowell Co., 1912. 8vo, pp. xxii+399. $2.00 net. 

The author of this book describes enthusiastically the growth and present 
state of development of the several South American republics, as ascertained 
primarily by a recent trip throughout that continent. Aside from this general 
description of industrial and commercial development he presents nothing of 
economic value. No special problems are raised and no definite policy is 
advocated. Numerous excellent illustrations assist in making the book attrac- 
tive reading to one seeking general information. 


A Journey to Ohio in 1810, as Recorded in the Journal of Margaret Van 
Horn Dwight. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1912. 8vo, 
pp. vit+64. $1.00. 

This interesting historical document records a trip by wagon from New 
Haven, Connecticut, to Warren, Ohio through Pennsylvania. It dates from 
October 19 to December 1, 1810, the beginning and the end of the journey. 
The diarist, a girl of twenty, has given the chronicle a sprightly tone that 


does not detract from its serious value. Enjoyment and a vivid picture of the 
manners and living conditions of the time are to be gained by its perusal. 





